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SHOWDOWN IN AFRICA 


* 


ENOUGH FOOD AHEAD? 








Rep. Clare Boothe Luce . . . How Free Is the Air? 
(See National Week) 














MOSQU/TO...WITH A DEADLY STING / 


“Mosquitoes” are bad in Europe this year. 


Spawned and bred in Britain, these light- 
ning-fast, plywood bombers are whining 
over the big Rhine cities in broad day- 
light. or darting in at dusk to lead the wav 
for the big fellows .. . raising welts and 
leaving scars awful to Nazi « ves. 

It’s Britain’s pride—this new “Mosquito” 
that’s streaking over Europe and it’s 
propellers for the “pride of Britain” that 
we're building here. 


They're made by tl 


e many thousands, 
and for other bombers, too: British Lan- 
casters... American Flying Fortresses 
and Liberators. 


searing these planes aloft, each Nash- 
Kelvinator-made Hamilton Standard pro- 
peller is an engineering masterpiece—so 
beautifully machined that a puff of a 


man’s breath can set it turning. 


Into these “props” the men of Nash-Kel- 
Vinator are pouring not only their skill, 
but their heart’s blood and the sweat of 
their brows! For their swift hands are 
guided to new records of accuracy and 
output by the knowledge that on these 
hlades—there ride the lives of their own 


brothers, and their own sons! 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
Detroit, Michigan 


Let’s keep the battle rolling —with War Bonds and all the scrap we can collect ! 
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— KELV/NATOR 





In War... Builders of Pratt & Whitney Engines and Hamilton Standard 
Propellers. In Peace... Nash Automobiles and Kelvinator Refrigerators. 
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Wited 


Butch is on a 


BALANCED 


‘ions situation isn’t covered by Army 
regulations. But we're betting that 
Butch will find a way to handle it 
without spilling a spoonful! 

In fact, we electric companies know 
just how he feels. We have the same 
problem. Right now, we’re being 
called on to balance good service and 
low, regulated rates against fast-climb- 
ing costs and tremendously increased 
demands for electric power. 

We're doing it, too. Filling all our 
war orders. Giving America far more 
power than all the Axis countries com- 
bined. Pushing production up and up. 






And besides that, we're balancing a 


big plate of taxes. 

Don’t get us wrong. We know the 
need of wartime taxes. We're proud 
that business-managed electric com- 
panies paid $620,000,000 in taxes last 
year. That was 23c out of every dollar 
you paid us— 8c to local and state 
governments — 15¢ to the federal gov- 
ernment — enough to outfit 1,687,762 
buck privates. 

How is it possible to make so much 
power and meet so many taxes at 
Because of sound 


the same time? 


business methods and long experience 


Invest in America! 





— because men, women and manage 
ment worked together as a team. 

But while we're doing all this, gor 
ernment and municipal power systems 
are not paying a penny in federal taxes 
to help win the war. 


Shouldn't every one do his full 
share? 





THIS PAGE SPONSORED BY A GROUP OF 98 
ELECTRIC COMPANIES* UNDER 
AMERICAN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Not listed fe 


*Names on request from this magazine. lack of ap 





Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


| 











Civilian supplies. Government officials 
revealed tentative plans to limit laun- 
dries to doing wet wash almost exclusive- 
ly, put restaurants on a_serve-yourself 
basis where possible as parts of a drive 
to simplify civilian services. 

The War Production Board continued 
to pare the frills off production. Limitation 
orders were issued: requiring matches to 
be made shorter by one-sixteenth to one- 
fourth of an inch, effective March 27; re- 
ducing by three-fourths the number of 
styles and fabrics used in making knit 
underwear, effective April 1; reducing the 
number of builders’ hardware items to 
1,300, compared with the pre-Pearl Harbor 
list of 27,000 












































Food prices. Emergency ceilings were 
placed on fresh vegetables to prevent price 
increases following rationing of canned 
and processed foods. Wholesalers and _re- 
tailers were prohibited from charging cus- 
tomers more than the top price they 
charged in the week preceding the price 
freeze. Affected are fresh tomatoes, snap 
beans, carrots, cabbage, peas, lettuce and 
spinach. Also established were maximum 
wholesale prices for eggs, based on a for- 
mula expected to make retail prices some- 
what lower this spring in most stores, but 
somewhat higher over the year’s length. 


Food allotments. Value of sugar stamp 
No. 12, valid March 16, was set at five 
pounds and the period covered was ex- 
tended to the end of May. The action 
implies a reduction in the basic per capita 
ration from 26 pounds a year to 24 pounds. 

Restaurants, hotels and other eating 
establishments were allotted supplies of 
rationed foods for March and April slight- 
ly higher than half their consumption of 
such foods in December. 


Questionnaires. To lighten industry’s 
burden of paper work, virtually all Gov- 
ernment questionnaires in the future will 
be scrutinized by the Budget Bureau, with 
a view toward possible discontinuance. 


__ The March of the News __ 


Director Smith advised the public to ig- 
nore requests for information, except tax 
returns and several other special instances, 
unless the questionnaire carries a Budget 
Bureau number or designation. 


Automobiles. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration opened to the public the 
entire pool of 240,000 unsold new cars. Re- 
laxed rationing rules make convertibles 
and cars with list prices over $1,500 avail- 
able to anyone who needs a car to carry 
on a gainful occupation or work related 
to the war effort, and who does not have 
a serviceable car already. 1941 models, driv- 
en fewer than 1,000 miles, can be obtained 
without a rationing certificate by anyone 
who needs a car for occupational purposes 


Gasoline rations. All motorists with 
cars in storage may be ordered to turn in 
their gasoline ration cards, OPA officials 
disclosed. Such action was ordered last 
week in New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The order affects car 
owners who do not buy 1943 license plates 
as well as those with stored cars. 
Meanwhile, officials of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation said it may become 
necessary to requisition or borrow all new 
or fairly new cars owned by A card hold- 
ers to help ease the growing transporta- 
tion shortage in war-production centers. 


Pacific bases. The first U.S. action to 
gain military bases in the Pacific for post- 
war safekeeping was revealed. Secretary of 
the Navy Knox announced that discus- 
sions have begun between the United 
States and New Zealand, whereby the U.S. 
will retain rights to maintain after the war 
a naval air base on the island of Upolu, in 
the Samoa group, about two-thirds of the 
distance from Honolulu to New Zealand. 
Mr. Knox emphasized the U.S. does not 
want ownership or sovereignty rights, urged 
that exploratory discussions with reference 
to similar bases be undertaken now and 
decided finally at the peace conference. 
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Wedding without bells 


The scene above is a familiar one at the 
boeing plant in Seattle. 

It shows the front and rear halves of a 
Boeing Flying Fortress* fuselage being 
oined in mechanical wedlock on the 
inal-assembly floor . . . each section so 
precisely and perfectly manufactured that 
joining them together, and “hooking up” 
pre-installed wiring, controls and cables, 
is a matter of minutes. 


In manufacturing so complicated a 
product as the huge Boeing B-17 under 
war conditions, the best production sys- 
tem is the one which is most compact 
‘for it is essential to make ev ery unit of 


plant space a production asset), most 
flexible (for new combat experience may 
dictate that design be modified “over- 
night” without holding up production), 
and fastest (for the scene above can never 
be familiar enough, until the war is won). 


The Boeing system of short-flow, 
multiple-line production fulfils all three 
of those conditions, and results in the 
highest output in the aircraft industry per 
man, machine, and unit of plant space. 
Essentially, it is a system based on 
“breaking up” the airplane into a number 
of sections, completing each section on a 
short assembly line, and finally wedding 





the major sections into a completed air- 
plane which could, if necessary, be flown 
away from the final-inspection station. 


It is this manufacturing skill and efh- 
ciency—combined with Boeing know 
how in design, research and engineering 
—which have made Boeing-designed and 
Boeing-built Flying Fortresses, Strato 
liners* and Pan American Clippers so 
outstanding in the aviation world. 


It is these things, too, which will some 
day make the phrase “Built by Boeing” 
stand for better peacetime products in 
a free world. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


THE TERMS FLYING FORTRESS AND STRATOLINER ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 


Vinns 











From Plans to Planes at Wartime Speed 


Victory won't wait. It needs planes and engines at 
wartime speed. Day by day, Fairchild planes and en- 
gines are being produced ‘just a little faster.’ 

When war broke out, Fairchild called in scores of 
sub-contractors in order to compress a month’s ordi- 
nary production of parts into a day. It scoured one 
town for manufacturing space down to the last garage 
and filling station. The Army-Navy “E” flies over this 
Division today. 

Preduction shortcuts clip minutes from hours . 
and put planes and engines into pilot 
hands just that much sooner. No 
time to wait for a stretching die made 
of steel. Fairchild makes it of wood, 
saving much time, much steel. A 
quick-change device cuts down the 
time usually required to re-tool a 


AE= FAIRCHILD 


my own, 





ENGINE 


“‘ON THE BEAM’’ 


7 

. 

. 

. 

e 'Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
e who never to himself hath said: ‘This is 
. my native land.’ ~ 
e country worth 10° of your pay check in- 
e vested in War Bonds? 

. 

. 


AND AIRPLANE 


precision machine . . and a highly skilled mechanic is 
freed to join the production battle at another spot. 
A machine is built that cuts down milling time on 
one part by 500 per cent. Still another machine is 
built which does in 20 minutes work usually requir- 
ing many hours. 

And so it goes—a minute clipped here, an hour 
there. Time-saving ideas from Fairchild employees 
have helped put more than one additional pilot over 
Rabaul, Tunis, Hamburg. 

Faster and faster roll the planes 
and engines from Fairchild produc- 
tion lines. They must roll still faster 

. and they shall. For production, 
as well as performance, is behind 
“the touch of tomorrow in the 
planes of today.” 


Isnt your 


CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L.1 ° 


Duramold Division, New York, N. Y. . 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NOWSG TAA Washington, D. C. 


Do not get the idea that Congress can solve all of your troubles, that it 
has the answers to draft problems, tax problems, inflation problems. 

It doesn't have. It can upset present draft policies. It can remove sal- 
ary ceilings. It can assure farmers more money. But: Congress can't make two 
men grow where one grew before. It can't vote into being the goods that people 
want to buy with their abundant dollars. And: It can't always override a veto of 
the plans it does decide to try out against the wishes of the White House. 

So, on this basis..... 

If you are a physically fit father, under 38, you still stand about a one- 
in-five chance of being in the Army before the end of this year. First call of 
] fathers--as defined by Selective Service--probably will come in June or July. 

If you are in a “nondeferrable" job your chance of call is much greater. 

If you are deferred on grounds of occupation (2 A or 2 B), chances are about 
50-50 that you will be called this year. Pressure is great to review cases of 
all single men now being kept out of the Army as "necessary men" in industry. 

If you are a salaried worker, you soon may be able to ask for a raise and 
your boss won't be able to say that he must ask U.S. permission before giving 
it. Congress appears to be in a mood to take off salary ceilings. 

If you are a farmer, you stand a good chance of getting still higher 
prices. That probably won't be for everything you grow. But: There seems to be 
promise of rising income, of more money for you if production holds up. 

If you're a wage earner, the trend of hourly pay and weekly earnings will 
be upward; will reflect continuing wage adjustments, longer hours of work. 


























S In a word: Income of those who stay out of military service is to rise. But: 

Military demand for men is to force larger numbers of workers out of higher-pay- 
1 ing jobs into service. Not everybody is to be able to get rich quickly. It is 
5 to be necessary for somebody to make an effort to get the war won. 


Two motives are inspiring Congress to revolt; are creating new troubles for 
the economic stabilizers and political planners. These motives are: 
1. A desire to make everybody happy, to forgive taxes, to ease up on the 
draft of men, to assure everybody everything he may want, to fight a painless war. 
2. A desire to head off the President from a fourth nomination, to try to 
, trip him up, to make his job as difficult as possible to carry out. 
S However: The first desire can't be satisfied without an inflation that could 
- be more painful than the war controls themselves. The second may depend more on 
r the course of the war than on anything Congress does or doesn't do. 
% Dominating motive in Congress right now is that of helping groups that want 
to get rich out of the war, that want to make a good thing out of the war. 














As for the fourth-term outlook in more detail..... 

It looks more and more as if there will be an effort to make a second draft; 
as if President will permit his followers to seek a fourth nomination for him. 

And: Right now there isn't any candidate in sight to oppose him. There's 
talk of a bolt by Southern Democrats, of a rump convention of Democrats who would 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


nominate the Repuwlican as a Democrat. All kinds of ideas are floating around. 

Yet, these things should be kept in mind..... 

First: It's at least a 50-50 chance that by June, 1944, the country will be 
cheered by a victory over the Germans; will be pleased with the President. 

Second: There almost surely will be a war still to win against Japan. 

Third: Mr. Roosevelt will be wrapped up in peace plans, in negotiations for 
a new world. He won't want to give up and his friends won't want him to give up. 

Fourth: No Democrat will be built up as a Roosevelt successor, will have 
the same apparent vote-getting strength. 

So: There are strong reasons why Mr. Roosevelt can be expected to go along 
with a new draft movement; why the Democrats who now are talking revolt will be 
on the bandwagon by the time conventions roll around 15 months from now. 


When it comes to the war and its outlook..... 

Of greatest imnortance is victory of American troops over Germany's best. 

U.S. troops, with U.S. equipment, with U.S. leadership, caught off guard 
and defeated in the first German attack, came back and won the field. It was 
the first full-scale clash between Americans and Germans. And: The Germans were 
of Hitler's prize corps, his Afrika Korps, hardened by long experience. 

There is nothing quite as important_as what happened in Africa. Numbers of 
men involved were rather few, just a few thousand. But: That battle revealed 
the fighting qualities of the new American Army. It showed that the experience 
of the first World War will be repeated: that no nation can build an army with 
quite the same qualities as the American. And: U.S. equipment came through. 

All of this means: As we've said before, the German position in Africa is 
untenable. It is dependent upon a vulnerable supply line to Sicily. 

Hitler's days in Africa definitely are numbered. 

















There also is trouble for Hitler at home. He's up against the following: 

An oil shortage. German oil reserves are dwindling. That fact is affect- 
ing air operations. It may explain the mystery of recent air weakness. It's a 
vital factor in determining the future scale of German offensive operations. 

A transport crisis. Europe's locomotive supply, its freight car supply is 
declining; is affected by: (1) heavy losses in Russia; (2) growing losses through 
air attack over France, Belgium, Holland. Also: Germany's coastal shipping, its 
Mediterranean shipping is being depleted by submarine, air attack. 

A man-power shortage. Losses in Russia are immense; are forcing Hitler to 
scour Europe for workers and soldiers. Yet: It is more and more difficult for 
Germans to fill their needs for men. Fronts are beginning to open, or are threat- 
ening to open, all around the periphery of the so-called European fortress. 

Result is that Hitler's problems are multiplying. They are to continue to 
multiply. They are problems of production, of transport, of labor efficiency. 
Even so: The Germans still are capable of delivering some powerful blows before 
the crack-up begins. It's only that the turn definitely has come. 











At home, life is to become quite a bit more complicated. 

It_is going to be very wise policy to plant a home garden this year. It 
also will be wise policy to make plans for home canning of foods. You can get 
a detailed picture of the food outlook on page 13. 

Then: It certainly is well to anticipate much wider rationing. Supplies 
are running out rather quickly and will be replaced only in part. 

It’s to become more and more difficult to live a life of ease. The servant 
problem, already tight, is to become almost impossible. 

Repairs for household equipment of all kinds, from oil burners to kitchen 
gadgets and lawn mowers, are to become difficult. The same goes for automobiles. 

This is the time to get set for lean days ahead. 











See also pages 15, 18, 22. 


(No part of this or any other page may be revroduced without written permission) 
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A NEW FORCE 





a (had coming Foace Coryjetence 


YOU will sit at that big table.. 
will hear 


-YOU 
the arguments presented 
by this group and that group...Yes 
—thanks to free American radio— 
YOU in your homes and offices, on 
farms and in factories, will help to 
write the peace... will help to shape 
a better, brighter world... 


That coming Peace Conference 


may well be the most momentous 
task that our free American radio 
has ever had to undertake. For it 
will be the broadcast of man’s new 


birth...the broadcast of humanity 


Listen for the KD. 
fa ‘ 





taking a new step forward. 

Is our American way of broad- 
casting capable of assuming this 
responsibility ? 

The facts are simple: American 
radio is free. It is free from pre- 
judice, free from selfish influence, 
free from partisan pressure. 

It is free—because it is se/f-sup- 
porting. Advertising, and adver- 
tising alone, pays its costs. 

The 


Company, great representative of 


National Broadcasting 


free American radio, owns and 


operates 6 stations. It services, 
with all its resources and facilities, 
137 Affiliated Stations that are in- 


dependently owned. 


And it serves, through them, 


millions of Americans.. 


. serves 
them with entertainment and in- 
formation, with drama and music, 
with inspiration and encourage- 
ment...serves them in war today 
...and will serve them in shaping 


the peace to come. 


These services are among the benefits 


of the American system of free radio... 


This is the NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 



























r\ck Boys could 
tell you plenty about this 
powerful new electric brake! 


Magdraulic Electric 
Brakes ride herd on 
our 40MM Ack-Acks... 
supplying the “electric 
squeeze” that safely 
and surely harnesses 
the momentum of the 
heavily-loaded gun 
carriage. 


Other MAGDRAULIC models are braking high 
speeds and high pressures on industrial ma- 
chines . . . where waste of seconds or materials 
is unforgiveable in turning out the producte 
of war. 

First thing you'll realize about MAGDRAULICS 
is that they pack super-power braking force 
into an economy of space. The extraordinary 
torque is developed within the brake itself. 
Secondly, MAGDRAULIC performance is told 
in some startling facts. In one case a MAG- 
DRAULIC installation resulted in a 90% decrease 
in spoilage, a 48% increase in production, a 
60% saving in man-hour waste. 





Our engineers will gladly consult with you 
any braking problem. Some foresighted execu- 
tives have already enlisted our services for 
post-war changes on machinery and automotive 
equipment. 


EMPIRE ELECTRIC BRAKE CO. © Newark, N. J. 
Please send your new Data Manual on 
MAGDRAULIC Electric Brakes. | 
NAME 
COMPANY | 
| aporess 


MAGDRAULIC 


ELECTRIC,..«-§ BRAKES 


ee 








What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT dg 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN, perhaps, defeat an Office of 
Price Administration action for an injunc- 
tion against you for a price violation if 
you can show that the violation was in no- 
wise willful. A federal district court has 
refused an injunction against a department 
store on the ground that OPA failed to 
show willful violations. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get a worn tire recapped with 
reclaimed camelback without a rationing 
certificate. OPA relaxes its recapping rules 
to this extent, so far as passenger cars and 
light commercial vehicles are concerned. 


* * 7 


YOU CAN expect to buy ethyl alcohol 
at slightly lower prices in the near future. 
OPA ceilings on this product have been 
reduced. The price for standard ethyl, for 
example, has been cut from 50 cents a gal- 
lon to 48 cents f.o.b. factory. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturers’ 
sales agent, use wholesalers’ or jobbers’ 
price ceilings in making your sales. A fed- 
eral circuit court rules that the 10 per cent 
that wholesalers and jobbers may add to 
manufacturers’ prices for hosiery does not 
apply to a sales agent. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT increase fees charged 
for eye éxaminations if these examinations 
are given as part of the same transaction 
in selling spectacles or corrective glasses. 
OPA holds that examinations in such in- 
stances are subject to price control. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell used farm machin- 
ery in combination with other used equip- 
ment or in combination with commodities. 
This practice is prohibited in a regulation 


of OPA. 


YOU CAN get a C gasoline ration card 
if you must use your automobile to drive 
to and from work and if B rations are not 
sufficient for this purpose. This relaxation 
is made by OPA, but. to qualify, car own- 
ers must establish that they engage in 
car-sharing or carry as many persons as 
practicable under the circumstances. 


News - lines 


Title Ree. U.S. 





YOU CAN expect to manufacture more 
woolen goods for essential civilian pup 
Wool allotments for this purpos 
have been doubled by the War Productiog 
Board. 


poses. 


+ * * 


YOU CAN, temporarily, sell play shoes 
without insisting upon a rationing coupon 
from your customer. OPA permits these 
sales because spring and summer lines of 
such shoes already have been stocked. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, apparently, avoid pay. 
ing income taxes on the amount that your 
trade association’s receipts are in excess 
of expenses. The Tax Court of the United 
States decides that such excesses are taxa- 
ble income and rejects an association's 
claim that they are prepayments for serv- 
ices to be rendered in subsequent years. 


* . - 


YOU CANNOT increase your produe- 
tion of shoes above your output in the 
last six months of 1942. This restriction 
has been made by WPB. Manufacturers 
may, however, substitute a low-price line 
for the same type of high-priced shoe. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, if your tenant can move 
into equivalent accommodations without 
substantial hardship, sell the house you are 
renting without requiring a down payment 
of one-third of the purchase price and giv- 
ing a 90-day eviction notice. OPA relaxes 
its rent control rules governing the sale of 
rental houses to this extent. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT, ordinarily, grant easier 
installment credit terms because your cus- 
tomer’s tax burdens have increased. Fed- 
eral Reserve officials, interpreting install- 
ment credit regulations, say that an in- 
creased tax burden, by itself, is not a proper 
basis for acceptance of a statement of 
necessity. 


* * 


YOU CAN continue to sell bread and 
rolls at the same prices, although the Food 
Distribution Administration has eliminat- 
ed such practices as slicing. These elimi- 
nations are not considered by OPA to be 
a basis for price reductions. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unitep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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WING SAW detivers 


A nationwide corps of engineers offers 
you electrical and production experience 
gained through years of working with 
your industry. 


red hot pipe on the run 


In addition to engineering help on 
specific industry problems involving 
electrical power, these men can give 
you assistance on these other vitally 
important activities: 


Steel pipe, vital at a thousand- 


the carriage tilts forward and the 
and-one points in our total war 


high-speed rotary saw slices through 


effort, races out of the mill at speeds 
up to 500 feet per minute. That’s bad 
news for the Axis, but... 

Such a production rate would be 
meaningless if the pipe couldn’t be 
cut into usable lengths at the same 
rate of speed. To complicate the 
problem further, pipe size varies from 
*g-inch to four inches in diameter , and 
speed of the pipe through the furnace 
is changed frequently to maintain 
correct temperature. 


Westinghouse engineers went to 
work with steel industry engineers, 
and came up with the solution—a 
“Flying Saw.”’ 


In effect, the saw carriage runs 
back and forth along the moving 
pipe. For a brief instant it is moving 
in the same direction as the pipe and 
at the same speed. In this instant 


the metal. This complex job of tim- 
ing and co-ordination is handled 
automatically, by Westinghouse 
Synchro-tie and associated electrical 
controls. Red hot pipe is being sawed 
into accurately measured lengths, as 
fast as the mill can turn it out. 


Such problems can be solved only 
by close co-operation between cus- 
tomer engineers and electrical engi- 
neers with specialized knowledge of 
their industry. In the nationwide 
corps of Westinghouse engineers are 
men especially qualified to work 
with your engineers, on your prob- 
lems. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. j-94518 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES. ..OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Product development: engineering 
of equipment to meet war require- 
ments. 


Maintenance: help in making exist- 
ing equipment serve better, last 
longer. 


Rehabilitation: redesigning and 
rebuilding obsolete equipment for 
useful service. 


Material substitution: adapting 
available replacements for critical 
materials. 


W.E. S. is available to a// industries. 


Put it to use today on your production 
problems. 





Weve Been Asked: 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS UNDER POINT RATIONING 


(Many complications are ahead for deal- 
ers in canned goods and other processed 
foods affected by the new system of point 
Retailers, Ww holesalers and pro- 
must must keep 
records, make more reports to the Gov- 
ernment. They must get better acquainted 
with ration banking, with coupon accounts 
and point pricing. They won’t be able to 
replace their stocks without ration stamps. 
This is just the beginning: point rationing 
will be applied to meats about April 1, 
probably to clothing and other articles 
later. Thousands of businessmen will be 
affected and will want to know about this 
new pattern for buying and selling.) 


rationing. 


ducers register, more 


Many businessmen are asking: What kind 
of registration goes with this new sys- 
tem of rationing? 


Retail dealers in rationed canned and dried 
foods must register with their local War 
Price and Rationing Board between April 
1 and April 10 (OPA Form R-1302). 
They must answer all questions on the 
form and deliver it or mail it to the board. 
Retail drugstores that handle canned or 
bottled baby food affected by rationing 
must and collect ration 
stamps. If a retailer has more than one 
establishment, he must file a combined 
registration for all of them with the board 
where his main business office is located. 
This is typical of the procedure that will 
be followed later by other dealers when 
rationing is extended to their goods. 


also register 


If you are a wholesaler, you must register 
(OPA Form R-1310) between April 1 and 
April 10. The form must be mailed to the 
Office of Price Administration, whose ad- 
dress is: care of Bureau of Census, Wash- 
ington, D. C. If you have more than one 
establishment, you must file a combined 
registration for all of them. Producers or 
importers of foods affected by point ra- 
tioning must send their registration appli- 
cations (OPA Form R-1305) to the 
Washington OPA office by March 10. 


How do merchants get new supplies of 
rationed goods to replace those sold? 


Under the regulations, retail dealers were 
allowed to ordering replacement 
stocks as soon as they began taking in ra- 
tion stamps on March 1. They are sup- 
posed to have on hand or in the bank 
enough points in stamps to pay the whole- 
saler the value of new goods received. 
Provisions have been made for retailers 
caught with too small a supply of rationed 
processed goods in March to apply to their 
local ration boards for an adjustment for 
that month. 


begin 
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If you are a retail merchant, your registra- 
tion form, filed between April 1 and 10, 
will show the point value of goods you 
bought and sold during March, the stock 
on shelves and the number of point stamps 
on hand or in a ration bank. From these, 
the OPA will figure the amount of the ra- 
tioned goods you can buy each month, or 
what is called your “allowable inventory.” 
This is subject to later adjustments. A 
similar allowable inventory is worked out 
for wholesalers, in terms of points, for each 


MacGovern in New York Post 
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THE $64 QUESTION 


month, based upon sales for the previous 
month. 


What sort of reports do you have to 
make? 

Retailers have to make only the first re- 
port along with their registration between 
April 1 and April 10. If you are a retail 
dealer and have a gross sale of all commod- 
ities in March of less than $200, you do 
not have to file a report on sales, stock on 
hand, etc., but you must register. If you 
are a wholesaler, you must file a monthly 
report with the OPA in Washington cov- 
ering your operations for the previous 
month. Your first report is for the month 
of March and is due by April 10 at the 
time you register. 


Producers and importers also must file 
monthly reports on operations with the 
Washington OPA. These are due by the 
tenth of each month, covering operations 
for the previous month. This report must 
include a certified ration bank check, made 
out to the Office of Price Administration, 


for all points received and deposited in a 
bank the previous month. 


Do any special records have to be kept 
under the new system? 


Yes, records must be kept covering a pe- 
riod of two years and they are subject to 
inspection by OPA agents. Each retailer 
must keep a copy of his registration and 
statements from his suppliers showing his 
sales and purchases during the month of 
March, 1943. He also must keep a record 
of changes in point values and how much 
the point value of his stocks was increased 
or decreased by such changes. Similar ree- 
ords on operations must be kept by whole- 
salers and producers. 


Must all handlers of point ration goods 
have ration bank accounts? 


{ll wholesalers and processors must have 
ration bank accounts. Retailers whose gross 
sale of all December, 1942, 
amounted to more than $5,000 also must 
have accounts: the accounts are optional 
with smaller dealers. Stamps and certifi- 
cates for all canned and processed foods 
affected by point rationing are lumped in 
the same bank account. 


foods in 


Can a merchant exchange canned goods 
for a customer or with a neighboring 
store? 


Yes, but the point value of the exchanged 
goods should always be the same. Also, a 
money adjustment can be made in an ex- 
change, but in no case should stamps be 
returned to a customer. 


How do hotels, restaurants and other in- 
stitutions get canned foods under the 
new system? 


Such institutional users are allowed ration 
points for canned and dried foods on the 
basis of six-tenths of a point for each meal 
served in December, 1942. Provisions are 
made for increases in business. The num- 
ber of meals served in December also is 
the basis for determining the ration points 
for prisons and asylums. Institutional 
users must register at rationing boards by 
March 10, showing stocks on hand, etc. 


Large boarding houses, with from seven 
to 50 boarders, operate on a “pooled-book” 
plan. This means that the ration books of 
boarders eating at least eight meals a 
week are used to buy needed canned and 
processed foods. All of these institutions 
must register by March 10. Small boarding 
houses, with fewer than seven boarders, 
operate the same as family units and do 
not have to register. 
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‘Tt was exactly ten o’clock. I know, because I’m 

sittin’ there with my brother-in-law and his wife, 
and they just got through sayin’ it’s ten o’clock and 
they better get home, when suddenly the lights go out. 


‘That’s funny,’ I says. ‘Yeah, must be something the 
matter,’ my brother-in-law says, ‘call ’em up and ast 
‘em.’ So I’m huntin’ for the phone, and nearly break 
my neck when I step on the kid’s doll, and then I pick 
up the phone and there don’t nobody answer.” 

With some such homespun speech as this would 
many an American commence his version of the Great 
Catastrophe of 1943 — if by some freak of natural 
phenomena every electric line in the country should 
suddenly go dead. ; 

Imagine, if you can, this entire nation without elec- 
tricity, barely 70 years after the first electric lines 
appeared. ‘“‘Brother, I want to tell you that was one 
hell of a mess,” the sidewalk historian would go on to 
say. And he’d tell how industry, without power for its 
electric machines, stopped dead. How transportation 
got tangled, and all communications were out. How 
food began to spoil, and fuel supplies dwindled, and 


Universal Turret Lathes . 


cities were without water. And how ignorance and fear 
fanned the growing national panic as the dread 
spectres, Crime, Famine and Disease swept over 
the land. 

Preposterous? Certainly. Yet we can think of no 
more graphic way of illustrating our national de- 
pendence today upon the electrical industry. And that 
entire industry — with its countless products and 
blessings — was made possible by a relatively few 
basic precision machine tools! 

Jones & Lamson was in at the very birth of the 
Electrical Age in America, and literally millions of dif- 
ferent parts, products and machines have stemmed 
from machine tools designed and developed by this 
one company. 

In the swiftly changing world of today, such a 
background as this is of great value to American in- 
dustry. For it means that Jones & Lamson engineers 
and service men are among the best qualified machine 
tool specialists in America to assist your own en- 
gineers in meeting changing production problems. 
Call upon them! 


Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic 


Thread Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Die Heads 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
Profit-producing Machine Tools 








They Speak a 
Language the 
Japs Understand 


FIRE ONE! FIRE TWO! " 

From the first day of this war, the crews of U. S. 
submarines have thus “reasoned” with the enemy— 
and in his own waters. 

They know action and engines—for they literally 
live with and by the Diesels which take them there 
and bring them back. 

Many of these Diesels are Fairbanks-Morse Diesels. 
We feel that nothing short of our level best is good 
enough for these men of the silent service. 





“FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
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ENOUGH FOOD AHEAD? 
WHAT WE WILL EAT IN 1943 


Assurance of Adequate Meals for Civilians, but Less Variety in Diet 


Importance of careful buying 
under point rationing and 
of planting Victory gardens 


The people of this country will continue 
through 1943 to be by far the best-fed peo- 
ple in the world—if available food is divid- 
ed evenly. The low ration of canned goods 
has developed a wave of fear that this 
might not be true. That fear has been fed 
by reports of extreme food shortages on 
the Pacific Coast and elsewhere. 

Actually, civilians of the nation are to 
have—on the average—about as many 
pounds of food as they usually had before 
the war boom. They will not have the wide 
choice they may want. There will be acute 
shortages of some types of food that many 
people regard as essential. The 
problem of balancing diets will be- 
come far greater. Shopping itself 
is to be a major undertaking. 

Likewise, it is clear that families 
that can cultivate gardens should 
plant those gardens. Those who are 
able to preserve their own food will 
find their diets much better bal- 
anced next winter. It is going to be 
advisable, where possible, to go 
back to the idea of keeping a few 
chickens. Some even are thinking of 
keeping a neighborhood dairy cow. 

Yet, when all is said and 

done, the American people are to 
be well off in food—barring a year 
of bad weather. An official report 
on how well off Americans will be 
is made by the Department of 
Agriculture. This report may be 
overoptimistic on the amount of 
food that farmers will grow in the 
present year. It may underestimate 
somewhat the military and Lend- 
Lease demands for food. Even so, 
on a conservative basis, the report 
does indicate what civilians can ex- 
pect. If estimates are overstated on 
some items, they may be low on 
others. Here is the picture that 
these estimates give: 

The over-all situation. 
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amount of food per person probably will 
be larger this year than in the five prewar 
years, but there will not be as much avail- 
able as in 1941 and 1942. The variety will 
be quite different. There should be lots 
more pork and chicken, but far less fish 
and cheese. Bread and cereals will be abun- 
dant, but sugar will be relatively scarce. 

Furthermore, rationing will tend to di- 
vide the various foods more evenly, so the 
higher-income groups will have to make 
thoroughgoing adjustments in their diets. 
Well-to-do adults, for example, eat about 
four pounds of meat a week, but they 
won’t get much more than half of this 
under rationing. They will have to learn 
to eat more potatoes, cereals and bread. 

Low-income groups also must change 
their eating habits. They probably will get 
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more meat, if they can afford it, but they 
may have to share their dried beans, peas 
and lentils with those who are better off, 
now that these vegetables have been added 
to the ration list. All groups will have to 
eat more fresh vegetables and many will 
have to rely on raw cabbage, instead of 
canned tomato juice, if they want their 
quota of vitamin C—especially when 
oranges and grapefruit are not in season. 

Briefly, the country as a whole will be 
closer to the low-cost diet recommended by 
the U.S. Bureau of Home Economics than 
to that Bureau’s liberal diet—and the cost 
may not be so low, either. This diet is long 
on potatoes, cereals and dried vegetables; 
short on meat, eggs and cheese. But there 
ought to be enough food. 

Specifically, the situation, reported of- 

ficially, looks like this: 

Meat. Total supplies of rationed 
: meat promise to provide little bet- 
ter than two pounds a week for 
each person in the country. Pros- 
pects are that about a pound of 
beef will be available each week 
and 1.8 pounds of pork. Veal sup- 
plies will be below normal, lamb 
about the same, but Americans 
never did eat much of these meats. 

In addition, heavy demands for 
meat by the Army and Lend-Lease 
Administration should increase sup- 
plies of liver, tongue, heart, kidney 
and other parts. U.S. civilians are 
likely to get more of this type of 
meat. They are not scheduled for 
rationing yet. 

Fish. Only on seacoasts are citi- 
zens likely to fill out their meat ra- 
tions with fish. The per capita sup- 
ply of fresh and frozen fish is esti- 
mated at less than two-tenths of a 
pound a week, sharply down from 
prewar levels. 

Poultry. Chickens, on the other 
hand, should be plentiful. Total sup- 
plies promise almost to double 
prewar levels and provide a family 
of four with a fowl every other 
Sunday. More Americans also are 
promised the traditional holiday 
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feasts of turkey, and the expected supply 
of eggs will provide half a dozen a week 
per person. 

Dairy products. There won’t be as much 
cheese and butter for civilians as in pre- 
war years, but there should be more milk. 
supplies are estimated at 48 
pounds per person a year, against last 
year’s 6.4 pounds and a prewar average 
of 5.6 pounds. Butter will be sharply down 
to about a quarter of a pound a week, 
against a third of a pound in prewar days. 
Milk supplies, however, should provide an 
average of almost four quarts a week, com- 
pared with around three quarts between 
1935 and 1939. 

Canned goods. As the ration list now 
shows, the civilian supply of canned goods 
is due for a sharp drop this year. There 
will be only about a pound of canned 
fruits a month for each civilian and about 
two pounds of canned vegetables a month 
This is about half of normal consumption. 
Dried fruits also are due for a slight drop, 
and some, like apricots, will not be avail- 
able at all. 

Fresh fruits. The over-all supply of fresh 
fruits is expected to be as good as last 


Cheese 


vear, Oranges, lemons and grapefruit are 
due for a rise to provide an average of 
almost 11 pounds a week for each civilian, 
against less than a pound a week before 
the war. Apples and other fresh fruits, 
however, are expected to fall from a prewar 
average of two pounds a week to around 
14% pounds. 

Fresh vegetables. The supply of these 
products is expected to be below last year. 
but about equal to the prewar amount. 
Altogether, civilians can count on almost 
3% pounds of vegetables a week, against 
four pounds last year. The tomato crop 
promises to provide each civilian with half 
a pound a week. About 114 pounds a week 
of asparagus, green beans, cabbage, car- 
rots, lettuce, peas or spinach is promised. 
The remainder can be made up in melons, 
lima beans, cauliflower, onions, beets and 
other garden vegetables. 

Fats and oils. Although butter will be 
scarce, Americans should escape the fat 
shortage suffered in Europe. Supplies of 
margarine and lard are expected more 
than to offset the anticipated drop in vege- 
table oils and to provide civilians with 
about two-thirds of a pound of eating fats 
a week. 

Potatoes. Civilians can count on a sup- 
ply of about three pounds of potatoes per 
person a week. This is better than last year, 
but slightly less than in prewar years. 
Sweet potatoes are to be more plentiful, 
relatively, than the white variety. 

Sugar. Most families find the current 
sugar ration of half a pound a week for 
each member to be adequate. This pro- 
vision is likely to be kept up, but civilians 
will cut considerably their consumption of 
candies and pastries. Per capita sugar 
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consumption this year is estimated at 1.2 
pounds a week, against almost two pounds 
a week in 1941, and around 1.6 pounds a 
week last year. 

Cereals. The bread supply is due to 
increase, and so are other cereal products 
such as rye, rice, corn, oats and barley. 
There is enough wheat available to pro- 
vide everybody with almost five loaves 
of bread a week, but, of course, not all 
this wheat will go into bread. 

Beverages. Coffee consumption this 
year is to drop below a fifth of a pound a 
week per person, against a prewar aver- 
age of more than a quarter of a pound a 
week. And coffee drinkers stand a small 
chance of switching to tea or cocoa. This 
year’s per capita tea supplies are a fifth 
of a pound for the whole year, and cocoa 
is down to 3.2 pounds for the year, against 
a prewar annual average of 4.4 pounds. 

Total food supplies thus promise to be 
sufficient to stave off hunger throughout 
the United States. That is what the Gov- 
ernment expects. But even if 1943 food 
goals are reached, the problem has just 
begun. Price controls and rationing force 
upon federal officials the responsibility to 
see that these supplies are distributed 
evenly, so that no one will go hungry. 

This problem already is proving com- 
plicated and threatens to become more 
complex as rationing takes hold. Meat is 
extremely scarce in some areas, such as 
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the Pacific Coast, and in nearly all areas 
some stores have shortages. Two factors 
account for this situation: black markets 
that keep expected meat supplies out of 
regular trade channels, and varied price 
ceilings that are sending the choicer meats 
to higher-priced regions and to quality 
stores in all regions. 

The sudden growth of black markets in 
meat is attributed by the House Small 
Business Committee to OPA regulations, 
which place a ceiling on packers’ prices, on 
one hand, and let prices for live animals 
rise, on the other. This “squeeze” encour- 
ages illicit trade and threatens to cut into 
lawful supplies unless corrective measures 
are applied quickly. 

The same situation can develop in other 
foods. Announcement of canned goods 
rations, for example, forced the Office of 
Price Administration to clamp ceilings on 
fresh carrots, snap beans, cabbage, lettuce, 
peas, tomatoes and spinach. And now 
these vegetables are reported to be flowing 
to the high-priced markets. Some com- 
munities also face shortages in milk, eggs 
and poultry, while in other sections these 
products are plentiful. 

OPA is working overtime to solve these 
problems, to put dollars-and-cents ceilings 
on all foods, but this is no easy task. 
That is why housewives would be wise to 
grow their own vegetables and to spend 
their point rations with extreme care. 
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WHY VICTORY WILL NOT BE EASY 


Likelihood of War Being Won in 1943 Doubted by Military Men 


Successes of U-boats 
principal handicap 
to American effort 


The course of this war during 1943, as 
charted by professional military men, is 
not one that promises to lead the United 
States to an early or an easy victory. 

What follows is a broad outline of the 
war’s course as it appears to these impor- 
tant officials. Stress is placed upon the 
prospect of strain and hardship for civil- 
jans and of greatly expanded operations 
for the Army and Navy. . 

As these military men assess the out- 
look: 

In the over-all situation. War will not 
end during 1943, either in the Eastern At- 
lantic or Western Pacific. 

The United Nations will strain 
their growing offensive operations. 

The Mediterranean coastal region will 
become an active front. 

Germans will be cleared from Africa in 
a reasonable time. This theater will be only 
a step toward a great effort against Eu- 
rope. The enemy must be defeated where 
he is. 

It will become apparent that Germany’s 
defeat will devolve more and more upon 
the American Army, transported and sup- 
ported by the American Navy. 

There will be a major battle of trans- 
portation in the Atlantic. 

The magnitude of the task of conduct- 
ing two transoceanic campaigns in two 


under 


oceans simultaneously will become much 
plainer to Americans. 

It will be demonstrated that 
cannot be won in the air. 

In the case of Germany. The Germans 
will make a transition from the offensive 
to the defensive, perhaps with a last des- 
perate assault on England. 

Germany will establish and attempt to 
hold frontiers in Russia, Greece, Italy, 
France, Holland, Denmark, Norway— 
largely on the coasts where possible. 

She will step up her submarine cam- 
paign to a still higher pitch. 

She will abandon Africa as an offensive 
front; will fight in Europe. 

She may try again, but will fail, to reach 
usable oil in the Near East. 

German morale will begin to deteriorate. 

Hitler will start to 
begin to purge. 

In the case of Europe in general. There 
will be heavy fighting. 

Russian Army will run into transport 
difficulties as fighting moves westward. 
Russia probably will be forced to stabilize 
a front before regaining all territory lost 
to Germany. 

Bombing of the Axis powers will increase 
from several directions. 

Italy will pass from the picture as an im- 
portant military factor. 

Disorders and atrocities in occupied ter- 
ritories will increase. 

In the case of Japan. The war of attri- 
tion will begin to have serious effects on 
the national effort before this year end. 


the war 


flounder and will 
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Japan will make no further offensive 
progress of importance. 

She will be pushed back gradually in 
the Western Pacific. She will be driven 
out of New Guinea, New Britain, Solo- 
mons, Burma. She will begin to be squeezed 
in the East Indies. 

This southern sector is a long way from 
Japan and only a step in the campaign 
that lies ahead 

Japan will not attack Russia 

China will become an increasingly im- 
portant factor in the war. Air and land 
activities from Chinese bases must be ex- 
panded. 

When it comes to the United States. 
This country will come to assume the ma- 
jor burden of the war. The effort involved 
will be enormous. 

The American people will have to work, 
fight, sacrifice 

There will be a vast dislocation of man 
power, on farms, in industry, in transpor- 
tation, in the service industries. Women 
will take the places of millions of men. 

Military and naval losses that go with 
offensive operations will sadden us and 
make us poorer. 

This country’s military strength will 
grow to the greatest of our history or the 
world’s history. Production will reach un- 
precedented proportions. 

Industrial and economic life will be 
thoroughly dislocated. Government con- 
trol of business will be extended. Ration- 
ing will become general. Life will become 
simpler. 

So: There is a professional appraisal of 
the war outlook. It suggests no easy way to 
a victory. At the same time, it is evident 
that military men do not think that the 
territory of this nation is in any jeopardy. 
Actions that lie ahead are to be offensive 
operations that enable the United States 
itself to avoid attack. 

The burden of winning a final victory 
is to fall, according to this analysis, upon 
American and American materials. 
That means, in turn, that the primary 
task is to move those men and materials 
into positions where they can be used with 
full effect. The battle immediately ahead 
is one of transportation as much as of 
anything else. 

This appraisal indicates that the war 
will end when the United States is able 
to bring its economic and military power 
fully to bear against the enemy. This 
makes the date for final victory depend 
upon defeat of the one weapon that is 
nullifying America’s efforts. That weapon 
is the submarine. 
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Lessons we have learned 
in our first encounter 
with Nazi veterans 


\ point of decisive importance in tlits 
war now stands proved in Tunisia as it 
Was proved earlier on Guadalcanal and in 
New Guinea. That point is this: Given a 
fair chance, the American soldier of today 
can outfight the best that either Germany 
or Japan has to offer 

Americans now have met the first-team 
fighters of both the enemy nations. In the 
South Pacific, Japan's 
highly trained troops and destroyed them 
In Tunisia, Americans now have met a 
veteran division of Hitler’s Afrika Korps, 
the crack fighters of all his armies, 


they met most 


and 
have taken the measure of those fighters 

The American armored forces in Tunisia 
fought under a handicap. They had been 
surprised and defeated at the outset. They 
were outnumbered. They had been driven 
back more than 60 miles in three days 
Then, instead of giving up, the Americans 
regrouped, breath 
counterattacked that 
the Germans reeling back over most of the 
territory they had taken. 

In that first full-scale engagement was 


drew a second and 


with a power sent 


remaining 
least a 
stalemate in this war. This hope had been 
that the American 
months out of traming camp and lacking 


dashed one of Germany’s 


sources of hope for winning at 
troops, not many 
battle experience, would fall easy victims 
of Germany’s seasoned forces. 

American troops now have proved, as 
they did in World War I, that they are 
out to win and that they have the ability 
to win. But this still leaves important 
questions to be answered, including ques 
tions of strategy, of leadership, of strength 
of forces, and of effectiveness of weapons 

There is national impatience over delay 
in getting going in North Africa. American 
forces now have been on the ground there 
for nearly four months. In that time, they 
have made little apparent progress. There 
have been political squabbles. There has 
been much talk about mud and weather. 
And then, when the fighting started badly, 
there have been visions in Washington of 
a big German pincer movement trapping 
the American army that last November 
made such a brilliant start. 

It is necessary to clear up the back- 
ground of this situation and to put it into 
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Showdown in Africa: 
U.S. Troops Prove Their Mettle 


Swift Comeback of Routed Forces Presages Allied Success in Tunisia 
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SCHEME: Solid arrows, where we are; outline arrows, where we’re going 


focus. In what follows, an effort is made 
to give the setting and the background so 
that readers will be able to interpret the 
next moves as they are made. 

As to strategy: The map shows the basic 
strategy of the African campaign. That 
strategy is to squeeze Field Marshal Er- 
win Rommel’s armies in a steadily nar- 
rowing strip of Tunisia. It is to cut off 
his lines of supply, to capture and destroy 
his forces and to use the tip of Tunisia as 
a springboard for invasion of Europe. 





Nothing has happened to discredit that 
strategy. Today it looks sounder and near- 
er to realization than ever before. Marshal 
Rommel’s armies are penned in a region 
smaller than the State of Arkansas. His 
smash at the American forces has gained 
some elbow room for maneuvering. Of it- 
self, that smash may postpone, but can- 
not avert, the day of reckoning for Rom- 
mel and his men. 

As to leadership: 
gradually is getting 


Allied generalship 
Rommel’s armies 
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about where it wants them. But there are 
dificult problems of leadership. American, 
British and French leaders have to learn 
to work together. Lack of experience in 
getting teamwork under fire is another 
problem that has shown up among Ameri- 
can commanders of platoons, companies, 
battalions and regiments. But these lead- 
ers have demonstrated their ability to 
learn swiftly in the first days of fighting. 

As to man power: Marshal Rommel is 
estimated to have saved only 75,000 men 
out of the once great army that was beat- 
en in Egypt and that fled across Libya 
into Southern Tunisia. His Northern Ger- 
man Army defending Bizerte and Tunis is 
said to exceed 90,000. Col. Gen. Dietloff 
von Arnim is in direct command of that 
army under Rommel. This puts the total 
strength of the North and South German 
armies at less than 170,000. Prime Min- 
ister Churchill revealed that 500,000 Allied 
troops were landed in Northwest Africa 
alone. Substantial numbers of these are 
needed to keep watch on Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco’s forces in Spanish Mo- 
rocco, and to guard supply lines and bases. 
But the rest are available for the British 
First Army that is getting set in the 
North, and for the U.S. units that are fac- 
ing Rommel from the West. Then the 
powerful British Eighth Army that chased 
the Germans 1,300 miles from Egypt into 
Tunisia is driving up from the South. 

As for experience under fire: The real 
handicap of American troops is the lack 
of actual experience under fire. Military 
men say that, on the field of battle as in 
the prize ring, there is no substitute for 
experience. A trainer starts his man against 
a lesser boxer and Hitler started his troops 
against his little neighbors. But, in Tu- 
nisia, Americans were plunged into battle 
against the champion in their first bout. 

As for weapons: While war lasts, the 
race for better weapons never ends. Right 
now, efforts are under way to improve 
American weapons in line with the lessons 
that have been learned in Africa. But 
Army officials assert that American weap- 
ons are standing up well under the acid 
test of war. In detail: 

Tanks. The full story of the battle of 
tanks probably is not yet known in this 
country. Americans lost heavily in tanks 
during Rommel’s drive on the Kasserine 
Pass. Equipment for a third of a division, 
or about 150 tanks, was captured or de- 
stroyed. The Germans claimed the capture 
of many more. 

But in combat the American medium 
tanks are reported to have given much 
more punishment than they took. Scores 
of German tanks were knocked out. 

The story as to heavy tanks still is a 
mystery. Americans have not built these 
im any number on the theory that bridges 
wouldn’t support them even if they could 
get ashore from transports, 
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But now the Germans are sending 
against the Americans their huge 56-ton 
Mark VI’s, armed with 88-mm. guns and 
protected by four-inch steel armor. The 
British are countering with their new 
heavy Churchills, weighing 40 tons, and 
moved to Africa with great secrecy. 

This leaves only the Americans lacking 
heavy tanks. Rommel’s heavy tanks did 
not enable him to capture the American 
base at Tebessa. But they did place a 
heavy job of defense upon American ar- 
tillery. As to that: 

Guns. Superior fire power of American 
and British artillery blasted Rommel’s of- 
fensive off the map. The German tanks 
could not stand up to the American 
105-mm. and 155-mm. tank destroyers. 

Fire power was a big factor in dislodg- 
ing the German armies in Egypt. Appar- 
ently superior fire power is going to do its 
part in defeating them also in Tunisia. 
The big guns will be needed for the siege 
of heavily fortified Bizerte and Tunis. 

Planes. As against the Poles, the Dutch, 
the Belgians and the French, so also 
against the Americans, the German team 
of dive bombers and tanks pounded away 
until they forced a retreat. The difference 
was that the Americans did not keep on 
retreating, but proved to have the bounce 
needed to stage a successful counterattack. 

For two years, American and British air 
force officials have been arguing that dive 
bombers are ineffective because of vulnera- 
bility to antiaircraft fire and to fighter 
plane attack. Yet the U.S. Navy used dive 
bombers with great effect in silencing the 
Japanese when invading the Solomons, 
while in the Dieppe raid the 
Allies failed to knock out 
ground forces with level 
bombing attack. 

Now finally the U.S. Air 
Forces and British RAF are 
about to get some dive bomb- 
ers. They are to be used, not 
as a substitute for, but as 
a supplement to, low-level 
bombing, which still is con- 
sidered most effective. In 
fact, as if to back up their 
point of view, the Americans 
and British used low-level 
bombing with great effect 
against Rommel’s retreating 
tanks and trucks in Tunisia. 

American and British fight- 
er planes have a good edge 
over German fighters in 
Africa. 

In sum, Allied air power 
has a big advantage. Hitler 
is reported to have 450 com- 
bat planes in Tunisia and 
probably 500 to 700 more in 
Sicily and Southern Italy. 
So, all told, he is preparing 
to stake one-fifth or more of 


Germany’s reported first-line airplane 
strength in the coming air battle in that 
part of the world. That air strength al- 
ready is waning steadily. The beginning of 
the end of Germany’s air power may be in 
sight now in Africa. 

Then, if American and Allied fighting 
men and machines are as good or better 
than the German fighting men and ma- 
chines, there must be another explanation 
for the slow progress in Tunisia. 

As to the weather: The precise facts as 
to this year’s weather in Tunisia are kept 
secret by the Army. Rainfall averages 
about 30 inches a year, mostly falling in 
the winter months. The mud is yellow and 
sticky. In the North, the armies on both 
sides are said to be bogged down for the 
duration of the rains. When the weather 
changes, the start of the Allied offensive 
is promised. 

The situation in Africa defines Hitler’s 
strategy as clearly as that of the Allies. 

Hitler proclaims his intention to con- 
vert all of Nazi-dominated Europe into a 
fortress. He also proclaims his plan to 
conscript the man power of Europe to 
build the defenses of that fortress and to 
man them. So the Americans and the 
British are to be held as far away as 
possible, first in Tunisia, then in Sicily 
perhaps, to gain time for these prepara- 
tions. 

That is thé reason for the Rommel 
smash at the Americans, and for the other 
maneuvers and preparations for a last- 
ditch fight to hold Tunisia. It is a fight to 
stave off Allied invasion until the prepara- 
tions to repel that invasion are complete. 
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OUR WARTIME ‘JAZZ ERA’: 
WORKERS WITH MONEY TO BURN 


Increase of Drinking and Vice as Arms 


The effect of high pay and 
upset homes in boosting 
absenteeism at factories 


(Absenteeism from war plants is caus- 
ing a clamor over the country. Numerous 
governmental and private agencies report 
that drinking 
What relationship does the one bear to 
the other? One of the The 
United States News visited war 
production areas to find the answer. Here 
ts what he learned.) 


and vice are increasing. 
editors of 


several 


High wages and upset homes have 
started some war workers off on a spree. 
They are a small minority of the workers, 
their actions resented by serious-minded 
fellow workers. But there are enough of 
them to endanger production schedules. 

In war plant areas, bars and honky- 
tonks are jammed with eager spenders. 
Women with invitation in their eyes are 
plentiful. Drunkenness and venereal dis- 
eases are on the increase. So is absentee- 
ism. And by the same token, the produc- 
tive capacity of the war worker is slipping. 

Around Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and other areas of the Eastern Seaboard, 
many a war worker goes swaying home- 
ward in the early morning hours. Some- 
times he, or she, goes to work the next 
day; sometimes not. If not, that is another 
absentee worker, added to those who are 
unavoidably absent for legitimate reasons. 
The men who are running the war plants 
say that, if the joy hunters could be ex- 
cluded from the absentees, the percentage 
of absentees would be brought down to an 
endurable level. 

Even if the wobbly worker manages to 
get to the plant the next day, his, or her, 
production is not likely to be up to its 
normal level. A slip of the hand, failure 
to see a moving machine and get out of 
the way quickly enough, adds another in- 
dustrial accident to the list. These ac- 
cidents are climbing: steadily. And one of 
the keenest industrial analysts in the East 
says the man-hour of 1948 turns out only 
70 per cent as much material as did the 
man-hour just before Pearl Harbor. 

“Absenteeism from the plant is not hurt- 
ing us nearly as much as absenteeism from 
the job while inside the plant,” he says. 

Absenteeism is rooted in a wide variety 
of causes. Many cases are unavoidable. 
Workers do get sick. They are overtired 


from long hours and have to rest. They 
have family troubles. They have to get 
to banks and and ration 
Many of them live long distances from 
their work and have transportation trou- 
bles. And working mothers are worried 
about their children. But added to these 
are the thoughtlessly thirsty. No 
knows how many of these there are. 

Personnel and industrial relations men 
in Eastern war plants say that invariably 
the excuse the worker gives for failing to 
show up is one that makes it seem un- 
avoidable. They say this trait was not born 
with the war; it goes back to the days when 
an office boy said his grandmother had 
died so he could go to a baseball game. 
All of this makes more difficult the job of 


stores boards. 


one 
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TAXI DANCE HALL 
e « » jammed with eager spenders 


Makers Take ‘Time Off 


measuring the effect of America’s new jazz 
age upon its output of war goods. 

But, without exception, officials of about 
40 plants pointed out these facts: There 
is almost no absenteeism on paydays, 
And it is highest on the day after payday 
and on Mondays. Around the war plants 
they call it “Monday sickness.” Monday 
sickness claimed 10 per cent of the w orkers 
of a shipyard in Philadelphia last week, 

Monday sickness comes in several dif. 
ferent types. It covers what three women 
workers in a tank factory in Detroit had 
at 8 am. They had told their’ sailor 
friends good-by at 3 a.m. in a taproom. 
One of the women already had had a 
sudden seizure of its first pangs. And 
Monday sickness covers what dozens of 
men and women workers for shipyards and 
aircraft plants had in Baltimore on Wed- 
nesday morning. They were due at work 
on the 8 a.m. shift and were still going 
strong in a night club at 3 a.m. Many of 
them wore their identification badges. 

This not show up on_ personnel 
records, however. Invariably the worker 
has another story for the plant, often a 
doctor’s certificate to explain the absence 

Young workers are more often addicted 
to Monday sickness than older ones. Many 
young men, figuring that it will not be 
long before they are called into the armed 
services, go out for a fling. Often, too, they 
are making more money than they know 
how to handle. 

Two young war workers showed up in 
a dozen cards picked at random from the 
files of the Philadelphia Crime Prevention 
Bureau. They were among the arrests for 
one day. One was earning $55 a week as 
an electrician’s helper in a war plant. He 
had been arrested for drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct. The other was making 
$52.50 a week as a helper in another war 
plant. His regular haunt was a tavern, 
where he had been picked up on a charge 
of automobile theft. 

Juvenile delinquency has a_ bearing 
upon the absentee problem, both directly 
and indirectly. Half again as many gitls 
under 21 arrested in the United 
States in 1942 as were in 1941; 17 per cent 
more boys. In industrial areas, some of 
these delinquents were war workers, others 
had parents who were war workers. 

Some cities are resorting to curfews to 
deal with this problem. Camden, N.J., is 
planning a 10 o'clock curfew for girls of 
16 or under. Philadelphia already has an 
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11 o'clock one for teen-age girls. They are 
arrested if found on the streets after that 
hour. Quite a few war workers have shown 
up among these teen-age arrests. 

One of 17 made $40 a week in a war 
plant. She was arrested on the street at 
1 a.m. and said she wanted to kill herself 
because not let her 
keep any of the money she earned. Two 
girls, 16 and 17, making good money in 


her parents would 


war plants, were picked up in taprooms. 
They had come downtown to spend the 
money on a sailor. 

High wages have a definite place in the 
picture. Many workers, not just young- 
sters, are making more money than they 
ever made before in their lives. Pay in 
shipyards runs from $75 to $110 a week. 
Aircraft novices get from $30 to $50 a 
week. For high skills, the pay is larger. 
Workers who have not developed habits 
of thrift want to spend this money. And 
there fewer substantial articles for 
them to buy than there ever have been. 
But they are spending it. 

In New York, a roughly dressed ship- 
yard worker called at the box office of a 
theater housing a musical comedy hit. 
“How much for tickets for next Tuesday 
night?” he asked. The box office man 
quoted balcony prices. “Are those the best 
seats?” the worker inquired. “Orchestra 
seats are $6.60,” said the box office man. 
“T'll take six,” the worker told him. 

Most plants report, however, that the 
sales of War Bonds running high 
among their workers, in spite of the waste- 
ful minority. But a few plant officials feel 
that, in the sales talks for bonds, more 
emphasis should be placed on the op- 
portunity that the bonds offer workers 
to build up a backlog of personal savings 
to guard against a depression in the future. 

The workers give as generously to char- 
ities as they do to pleasures. In the Glenn 
Martin plant at Baltimore, they gave to 
community chest funds twice as much as 
was set for their quota. There, and else- 
where, they are running ahead of quotas 
for the Red Cross and other charities. The 
Council of Social Agencies in Philadelphia 
finds itself with plenty of money, but with 
a definite shortage of trained workers to 
deal with the problems that have been 
thrust upon a city upset by war and filled 
with 


are 


are 


and sailors, 
hundreds of thousands of war workers. 
Upset homes are providing the most 
acute problems. Many of the juvenile de- 
linquents come from homes that 
in one way or another, been torn apart 
by the One girl 
picked up in a taproom after curfew with 
a sailor. Her 25-year-old sister had been 
taking the youngster out at night, with- 
out the mother’s knowledge, to show her 
a good time on money the elder sister’s 
sailor husband sent home from his pay. 
Many of the youngsters picked up on 


thousands of soldiers 
hav S, 


war. 15-year-old was 
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Philadelphia’s streets come from homes 
where the father is in the service, or where 
both the father and the mother work. And 
worry over home ranks 
high among the contributory causes for 
the absenteeism of working mothers. 

Almost a score of nurseries have been 
set up in and around Philadelphia by wel- 
fare organizations in an effort to deal with 
this problem. Baltimore and other cities 
in the Eastern area are doing likewise as 
more and more women are called into in- 
dustries to take the place of men 

To deal with absenteeism, there are al- 
most as many remedies proposed as there 
are plants. One group argues that the prob- 
lem is one with which individual plants 
should deal. Another feels that it can best 
be handled by a nationwide program that 
makes allowances for the specific prob- 
lems of each community and permits each 
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plant to cut the program to fit its own 
needs. One group would point the finger 
of scorn at the delinquent worker and try 
to shame him into going to his job. An- 
other would hold the regular worker up 
as an example and try to show the de- 
linquent the importance of his work 

At the Baldwin Locomotive Works, they 
are holding down absenteeism through a 

the La- 
Company 


with 
Committee. 


close working arrangement 
bor-Management 
instances of 
failure of workers to show up for other 
than legitimate reasons. 

A deficiency in adrenalin is blamed by 
Dr. Edward H. Mcllvain, director of in- 
dustrial relations for the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Co., for one phase of ab- 
senteeism. He says the worker who is slow 


officials say they have few 


in getting started in the morning but who 
quickens his pace as the day lengthens 
is deficient in Dr. Mellvain 
puts such workers on the swing or late- 
night shifts, rather than on day shifts, 
and says they work better that way. 

Dr. Mellvain that trouble 
can be prevented from the outset by put- 
ting the worker into the right kind of job 
and explaining to him how important the 
job is. Quite a few employers féel that the 
answer lies in this direction. 

At the Martin plant, they held a home- 
coming day, put on a program of music, 
with plant officials and workers on hand 
to outline their own ideas of the impor- 
tance of their jobs. Martin planes put on 
an air show. A plane with wing and fuse- 
lage pulled apart so that the interior could 
be studied was on exhibit. Families of the 
workers were invited; 150,000 came. Each 


adrenalin 


says much 
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worker could point out to his family the 
particular part of the plane he had helped 
to make, and how important that part was 
to the functioning of the plane 
Absenteeism dropped off to almost noth- 
ing afterward. A former plant worker who 
had Martin planes in the South 
Pacific was brought to the plant to tell 
how badly they were needed. And absen- 


flown 


teeism decreased again. 

This appeals to the thoughtful workers 
—who are in the majority. Fewer than one 
of each 12 workers in such a plant are 
listed as irregulars. And the identity of 
these irregulars changes from month to 
month. It is even a smaller minority that 
comprises the band of joy hunters who 
head for the bars with a pocketful of 
money right after payday. 
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Postwar Air Transport: 
Tempest in the Making? 


Conflict of Views Between U.S. and Britain 
On Who Should Control Peacetime Skyways 


Differing concepts of 
‘freedom of the air’ 
add fuel to controversy 


London and Washington are in a tangle 
over who shall control the international air 
lanes after the war—whether it shall be 
the United States, or Great Britain, or 
both working together. Statesmen in both 
capitals consider the question vital. For, 
they say, control of the skies is linked 
with the future peace of the world and 
means military dominance, plus _ trade, 
plus profits. High officials of both govern- 
ments are conferring on the problem, the 
first big dispute to ruffle the Anglo- 
American alliance. 

This controversy, long submerged, was 
pulled into the open by Representative 
Clare Boothe Luce (Rep.), of Connecticut. 
She started an argument that has been 
hotly debated ever since, an argument 
which promises to grow in vehemence as 
victory approaches. Hence, its issues are 
worth examining, and, since the row began 
with a debate in the House of Commons, 
the British position might be explored first. 

The British make these points: The 
United States is designing and building in 
quantities almost all the big transport 
planes used by the Allies. 


war 


Thus, America readily can turn to mak- 
ing such planes for postwar civilian use. 

England, meanwhile, is concentrating on 
small combat types, and British designers 
have time only for these. It will take 
England several years to change over to 
making transports. 

Lend-Lease planes could be used, but 
friction might result. 

And the British have another angle: 
Wartime flying is giving America a mo- 
nopoly of the overseas air routes. Only 
America flies the Pacific and South At- 
lantic, and America has a two-to-one ad- 
vantage in the North Atlantic. 

In addition, Americans have been given 
access to Africa and may not “gracefully 
retire.” The fliers there are Pan American 
men flying for the Army. The British say 
further that Pan American has “stretched 
its tentacles” over the world. 

Thus, in summary, the British fear that 
the end of the war may find them bereft 
of both planes and routes. 

But the Britons see an alternative to 
competition. It is co-operation. The M.P.’s 
urged immediate negotiations with the 
United States. 

They spoke of the possibility of “inter- 
nationalized airways,” the allotment of 
“spheres of influence,” meaning routes, 
and a pooling of designs and improvements. 
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‘CLARE,’ BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAY’S FLYING BOAT 
* « « @ raw nerve in Anglo-American relations was prodded 


————— 


They called for unrestricted use of the 
skies and airports, a policy of “freedom of 
the air.” 

Such talk aroused Mrs. Luce and others. 
They saw in it an effort to wheedle valu- 
able concessions from America with little 
or nothing given in return. They feared 
America’s competitive advantages might 
be idealistically bargained away. 

Mrs. Luce told the House that: 

The British have preserved the skele- 
ton of their commercial airways, and may 
add “fat” to it with Lend-Lease 
planes. 

Mrs. Luce rejected the British concept 
of “freedom of the air.” America domi- 
nated prewar international aviation under 
a policy of “sovereignty of the skies,” by 
keeping foreign planes out of its airports, 

If the planes of “low-labor-standard 
nations” are to be given free access to the 
United States, American air lines will be 
unable to compete and will be ruined. 

Retaining its policy of “sovereignty of 
the skies,” the United States should pro- 
ceed to establish again its supremacy in 
the air. She asked: 

“Is there any reason why we should not 
do this, other than that it would seem 
impolite to certain other of the United 
Nations?” 

Others apprehensively foresee a situa- 
tion in which Great Britain, after the war, 
will command most of the island bases 
essential to overseas aviation. They com- 
plain that U.S. commercial planes are 
barred from Africa today; that air rights in 
Western Hemisphere island bases acquired 
from England will expire with the war end. 

They think it possible that Britain may 
wind up with the key bases and America 
with all the planes and plane-manufactur- 
ing facilities, a situation indicating an 
exchange of planes for bases. 

They, and Mrs. Luce, too, urge imme- 
diate consultation with England. 

Vice President Wallace, meanwhile, 
proposes an international air system main- 
tained and subsidized by the United Na- 
tions as the nucleus of its peace-enforce- 
ment force, as well as an avenue of com- 
merce. He asks that the large airports be 
“internationalized,” and says “freedom of 
the air” should have the same meaning as 
freedom of the seas. 

But essentially the situation narrows 
down to one in which air-minded Britons 
and Americans alike are worried about the 
future. They want the issue settled by 
negotiation and not by a _ competitive 
scramble for routes and airports. And they 
want their to come to an 
agreement quickly. The negotiating has 
begun. Russia, China and many other 
countries probably will be involved event- 
ually. Many stubborn obstacles lie ahead. 
Since this is the first postwar problem to 
be attacked, its solution may provide the 
pattern for postwar settlements generally. 
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“Ditto helped cut shipping 
time in half!” 


B. F. GOODRICH CO. 


This is the time to save time! Do it with Ditto! So 
important are Ditto Systems to saving time that, 
everywhere, industries are reporting production 
records due to Ditto one-typing systems. One 
shipbuilder is making ship production history by 
constructing 40 ships from one set of Ditto records. 
Practically every war plane in service was built 
through Ditto’s assistance! No matterwhetheryours 
is a prime or subcontract, you can do the job faster 
and without errors if you employ Ditto Systems! 


DITTO SERVES ALL OPERATING PHASES! 


PRODUCTION departments depend on quick, accurate 
action. Get orders into the shop 36 hours faster using the 
Ditto Parts Order Method. 
PURCHASING departments find Ditto Systems are tre- 
mendous time savers. Ditto prepares bid requests, purchase 
orders, delivery requests through one writing! Gets raw 
materials into your plant ten days earlier. 
PAYROLL records can all be obtained through one single 
writing with Ditto Systems. Eliminates re-writing—is 
positively error-proof! 
ORDER-BILLING. . . Ditto does the job faster and with 
greater accuracy. All order and shipping copies, all in- 
voice copies and sales analysis slips are obtained from 
a single typing ofa single sheet. 
. -« * 
DITTO MACHINES are available only to 
war industries—no restrictions on supplies, 


DITTO, Inc., 633 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
MANUFACTURERS of BUSINESS MACHINES and SUPPLIES 
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If You Can‘t Pay 
Tax on March 15: 
Steps to be Taken ‘ 


What must a man do if he can’t pay 
his income tax installment due March 
15? This question will have a real meap. 
ing soon for many. 

\ surprisingly large number of ney 
taxpayers think that if they don’t pay 
they will have to go to jail. They are 
wrong. The man who can’t possibly pay 
isn't going to jail—not if he files his tax 
return on time: not if he plays square with 
the Government. 

But he will have plenty of trouble with 
the Government after March 15. In one 
way or another, the Government is going 
to make every effort to collect the bill 

First thing to be done by anyone who 
can’t pay on March 15 is to go into a sort 
of one-man caucus and ask a few search- 
ing questions: How can I raise the money? 
1 a , Haven't I a savings account I can tap? 
Ay 2 Cots ¢ co ve . Haven't I anything, such as securities or 
YES Banc? a) <5 possessions I really don’t need, that I can 
— = + ; — » sell? Can I borrow the money? 

‘ / j If the answer to all those questions is 
; No, then: 

Next thing to be done is to make out 
+“ your tax return—just as if you had the 
\' money to pay—and mail it not later than 
March 15 to your Collector of Internal } 
Revenue. Instead of a check for the 


eee when you install ceilings of amount due, inclose a letter to the Col- 


lector admitting the debt and telling him 


Armstrong's Cushiontone why you can’t pay it. 


That is important—very. It is what 
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ACTORY WORKERS suffer from noise demons just as lawyers call prima facie showing of the 
much as office workers do. The best way to get rid of these taxpayer’s good faith, of the lack of intent 
insidious saboteurs of efficiency is to trap them in low-cost ceilings or desire to defraud the Government. 
of Armstrong's Cushiontone. Then wait. As soon as the Collector gets 
A ceiling of Cushiontone absorbs up to 75% of the sound that around to the return, the taxpayer will be 
strikes its surface, thanks to the 484 deep noise-quieting holes in invited by letter to call at the Collector's 
each 12” x 12” unit. Not even repainting affects this high effi- office. This invitation should be heeded 
ciency—it is permanent. promptly. The taxpayer should take with 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone can be installed quickly, often with him full information as to all he owns and ) 
no interruption whatever to production. Maintenance is simple. all he owes. He will be required . . 
The factory-applied, ivory-colored surface helps improve illumi- such information to the Collector. He 7 
nation . . . sometimes cuts lighting cost. be required to make oath as to its cor- 


rectness. 

The taxpayer’s examination by the Col- 
lector will be searching and thorough. It 
may last several hours. What the Col- 
lector does then will depend largely on 
the taxpayer’s job status. 

If the taxpayer has a job, the Col- 


lector’s answer will be easy: The taxpayer 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET gives all the facts about Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone. Write for your copy. Armstrong Cork 
Co., Building Materials Division, 8603 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong’s 
DIIETIORISIORIDIEO® 


will have to pay by regular installments 

each payday; he will have to arrange with 

the Collector as te the amount, sign an 
Made by the WA makers of agreement and live up to it. 

Armstrong's Linoleum AY and Asphalt Tile lf the taxpayer hasn‘t a job, but has 
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THE MONEY-SAVING SYSTEM 
TO KEEP YOUR PLANT CLEAN 


‘Industrial Housekeeping” means far more than buy- 
ing soaps, cleaners, disinfectants, polishes, etc. It is 
an economical, over-all, planned system—with a 
trouble-free regular routine—designed to keep your 
plant spic-and-span and to provide the best working 
environment for your organization. 

As the leading makers of maintenance products, 
we have developed Hollingshead “Industrial House- 
keeping” out of our knowledge of upkeep products 
and experience with methods. The system makes 
such practical commonsense that it has already 
gained wide acceptance. 

Without obligation to you, one of our “Industrial 
Housekeeping” specialists will look over your plant 
and make suggestions for improving your present 
set-up... to save you both time and money. 

Hand this advertisement to your plant superin- 
tendent today and ask him to get in touch with us. 


R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CORP. 


Industrial Division 
CAMDEN, N. J. 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK CITY 


LEADER IN 
MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 


FOR INDUSTRIAL, HOUSEHOLD, 
AVIATION AND AUTOMOTIVE USES 


The Armed Forces and industry generally, look to 
Hollingshead for chemical maintenance products. . . in- 
cluding liquid and powdered hand soaps, floor cleaners, 
polishes (furniture and metal), bowl and drain cleaners, 
disinfectants, iusecticides, rust preventives, and nearly 
100 other quality conservation items. 











some income from a pension or other 
source, he will have to pay out of that in- 
come, the amount of the regular install- 
ments to be arranged with the Collector. 

lf the taxpayer has no income, but 
owns anything of value, the Collector can, 
if he wishes, levy on the taxpayer’s pos- 
sessions and sell them to satisfy the bill. 
Chances are the Collector will not do this 
immediately, but will require the taxpayer 
to report his status at intervals, will give 
the taxpayer a reasonable amount of time 
to make good. 

If the taxpayer has no income and no 
possessions, the tax debt will be kept 
hanging over him for a time, and, after a 


considerable period, may be “abated”; 
that is, written off the Government’s 
books. Chances of this, however, are rather 
remote. It happened to less than one-half 
of 1 per cent of income taxpayers over the 
last 22 years, to less than one-tenth of 1 
per cent last year. 

Opinion among some members of Con- 
gress is that a large number of taxpayers 
will default next March 15; that they have 
made no provision for paying taxes; that 
they have spent their big wages freely and 
will not have the money when taxes are 
due. This is not the opinion of Treasury 
officials. 

“T think,” says John L. Sullivan, As- 








“First call for dinner in the dining car forward!“ 


TIRED troops wisecrack and cheer as 
the company’s steaming field ranges 
roll past. Chow will be ready soon. 

These ranges were once lined with 
stainless steel, an ideal metal for this 
purpose. Now they have porcelain 
enameled iron interiors and galvanized 
exteriors. By the end of 1942, the use 
of these metals had released millions 
of pounds of stainless steel for aircraft 
and other vital war equipment. 

Close co-operation between Army 
and Navy technicians and designers 
and production men is speeding up the 
manufacture of vital war equipment. 
ARMCO is aiding this effort in its lab- 
oratories and mills—developing sheet 
steels with remarkable new properties 
and improving the older metals. 


THE AMERICAN 





ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


What does this mean to America’s 
peacetime future? When victory 
comes, manufacturers can use these 
war-developed sheet metals to make 
products that will be stronger yet 
lighter and more efficient. Then they 
will be able to get from ARMCO many 
new facts — from wartime research — 
on designing and fabricating these 
“new-world” products. The American 
Rolling Mill 
Co., 771 Curtis 
St., Middle- 
town, Ohio. 


MODERN 
SHEET STEELS 
ARE SHAPING 
YOUR FUTURE 








sistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge 
of tax affairs, “that the overwhelming 
majority of the American people are cop. 
vinced of the necessity for high taxes 
and will pay them willingly; that they 
will recognize the great need of the Goy- 
ernment and will make a greater effort 
than ever pay their 
promptly.” 

Special consideration is given, under 
the law, to men in the armed forces, If 
they can show that they can’t pay with. 
out undue hardship (because of being 
taken from well-paying jobs by the draft. 
for instance), they will be given at least 
a six months’ extension for filing returns, 
Full information on this and other tax 
regulations applying to men in service jg 
posted by the Army and Navy depart. 
ments at all military and naval camps, 
reservations and other places. 

For civilians, the important thing to re. 
member is to file the tax return not later 
than March 15. Penalties are imposed for 
not doing so: 5 per cent of the tax for 
30-day delay, 5 per cent for each 30-day 
delay thereafter until the penalty amounts 


before to taxes 





—Harris & Ewing 
GUY T. HELVERING 
No. 1 tax collector 


to 25 per cent (at the end of the fifth 
month) . 

But there is no penalty (except for 
fraud) when a return is filed unaccom- 
panied by an installment of the tax. In- 
terest at 6 per cent is charged, however, 
on the amount due and unpaid. 

A married person who made more than 
$1,200 last year—or a single person who 
made more than $500—who thinks he can 
avoid filing a return and paying a tax 
is regarded as just plain dumb by the 
Treasury. The chances are 100 to 1 that 
he will be checked up, made to pay the 
tax plus penalties (5 per cent for negli- 
gence, 50 per cent for fraud, in addition 
to those already named). 

It may take time, but the Tax Collector 
will get him. For, among other things, all 
wages, salaries and rents paid in those 
or larger amounts last year must be re- 
ported to the Government. 
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Put it 
on the Serap Pile. 
and see your Insurance Agent! 


OU can’t trust to luck, these days. Although war news may push 
this fact off the front page, it’s none the less true that crime has 
shown no abatement. In this case, burglars looted the safe of a county 
treasurer's office, obtaining more than $6,000 in currency and nego- 
tiable securities. Contrary to his agent’s recommendation, the county 


treasurer had insured the contents of the safe for only $3,000. 


Illustrated on this page are other actual cases taken from U. S. F. & G. 
files, showing some of the hazards that demand complete insurance 
coverage as a safeguard against financial loss. 
Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker as you would 
your Doctor or Lawyer 
To help you avoid financial jolts, 


your local U.S. F. & G. agent places 
at your disposal knowledge of insur- 


ance—to help you guard against war- 
time risks which make such an audit 
imperative. Your U.S. F. & G. agent 
is one of thousands serving commun- 
ities throughout the United States, its 


ance—plus on-the-spot service in the 
payment of losses. He will be glad to 


make a Graphic Audit of your insur- possessions, and Canada. Consult him. 


U. 8. F. & G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
and its affiliate, 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


Home Offices Baltimore, Md. 











STAMP THEFTS 
Total $9,722.86 


pen assistant manager of a New York 


. credit office was a stamp collector... 
collecting $50 to $60 a week from the associa- 
tion’s stamp box. This amounted, over the 
years, to $9,722.86, but under a fidelity bond, 
U.S. F. & G. paid the claim. If you are hir- 
ing new, untried employees or carrying larger 
cash balances, ov larger inventories, you need 
added protection against employee dis- 


@ 
honesty ... now. 
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Hit by a 
FALLING TRANSOM 


|S ree by a falling transom when he 
slammed a door behind him, this man 
suffered a scalp wound and internal injuries. 
But the landlord was spared the trouble 
and expense of a lawsuit when U. 8. F. & G. 
settled the claim out of court. If such an 
accident occurred in your home or business 
property, would you be protected against 
suit or claim? 





Boy breaks 
EXPENSIVE WINDOW 


\ THEN boy meets plate glass window, it’s 
\ bad, as a New York storekeeper dis- 
covered. A youngster swung on an awning, 
causing an unattached support to strike and 
break the glass. Cost of this ‘“‘swing session”’ 
was nearly $150.00. The glass was replaced by 
U. 8. F. & G. under a plate glass insurance 
policy. Today plate glass is expensive and 
searce. Are your display windows insured? 








... MIS SAFETY / 


The taxes you pay on March 15th are vitally needed to keep 
our armed forces supplied and sustained in their heroic task. 


American industry is doing its job magnificently, meeting and 
solving the problems of design, production and distribution. 


Now it has another kind of problem ... and perhaps a critical 
one. 


Taxes must be paid in cash! 


Whether the amount be in the thousands or the millions, 
the disbursement in many cases is going to be a serious, per- 
haps crippling drain, on working capital, unless immediate 
auxiliary financing can be arranged. 

If the imminent tax date is creating a real financial problem 
for you, we are prepared to consult with you and work out 


promptly a plan to meet the situation, at a reasonable cost 
and without interfering with management. 


We are now providing millions of dollars to concerns supply- 
ing vital military and essential civilian needs. 


Your inquiry will get immediate attention. Address Dept.2202. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 
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of Matiomal Ussenes 


Food Allotments 
Under Rationing: 
Press Comment 


The severity of the Office of Prig 
Administration’s rationing program fy 
canned and processed foods is generally ae. 
cepted by the commenting press as an up. 
avoidable necessity, although many editor 
argue that values assigned to some items 
give an unfair advantage to “hoarders” 

“This is a new experience for Americans, 
accustomed always to the best and mos 
of everything without let or hindrance” 


declares the Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind 
“but it is an experience to which they ar 
rapidly —if not willingly — accustoming 


themselves.” 

“The unexpected severity of processed. 
food rationing is stern evidence of its ne. 
cessity,” says the Boston Herald (Ind 
Rep.), “and there is no better, fairer or 
more democratic way of handling the 
shortage.” 

“Whether so drastic a cut in food al. 
lotments is utterly necessary right now, 
we do not pretend to judge,” comments 
the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette 
(Ind. Rep.) . “Possibly considerable hoard- 
ing of canned foods is taken for granted 
and the object is to make the hoarders 
use up their stores.” This, argues the 
Gazette, would be unfair to nonhoarders, 
and it “may be a case in which virtue tem- 
porarily is not its own reward.” 

But the Hartford (Conn.) Courant 
(Rep.) declares that the “hoarders” have 
profited by the flat deduction of eight 
ration points for each can, many of whieh 
have been assigned much higher point 
values by the OPA. “As matters now 
stand, the great majority of consumers 
seem to have a grievance that will assume 
larger proportions the more they come 
to think about it,” the Courant wars. 

Similarly, the Washington (Pa.), 00- 
server (Ind.) contends: “It is difficult for 
the average person to understand why 
those who stocked up heavily with canned 
goods are beneficiaries under the OPA 
program.” 

Editors agree that rationing will alter 
the eating habits of the nation and stress 
the importance of Victory gardens and 


device to make the best of a bad situ 


ation,” says the Baltimore Sun (Ind. 
Dem.) . “Its purpose is to insure the equ 
table distribution of food available. It does 


not, however, increase those su plies.” 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 | ‘i ’ ' 


| home canning. “Rationing, of course, 18 4 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago SanFrancisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 
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* In today’s global warfare, Aerol landing gear is 


serving on such diverse terrain as the steppes of 
Russia, the scorching sands of North Africa and 
emergency fields roughly hewn in the wilderness 
of the South Sea Islands. 


In every case Aerols are performing superbly, 
insuring safe, smooth landings and take-offs that 
protect the plane and crew. 


ah The splendid performance records now being 
hid established by Aerols on world-wide battle fronts are 


yomnt 


nes but a continuation of their earlier, peacetime accom- 


mers plishments. Their success also offers sound evidence 
_ that Aerols will do an equally outstanding job in the 
‘ome 
—_ almost limitless future of after-the-war aviation. 
Ob- 

t for THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 


why AIRCRAFT DIVISION -« ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 


nned Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 
PA eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 
and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 
alter 
tress 
and 
is a 
situ- 
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*THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE’S LANDING GEAR; THE NAME IS DERIVED 
FROM THE WORDS “AIR” AND “OIL” —THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 
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Distilled with pride, Kentucky Tavern 
is preferred by judges of good whiskey 
everywhere. This whiskey is six years old, 


BOTTLED IN BOND KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 


A RISTO CRAT O F 
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GLENMORE DISTILLERIES CO 


, INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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TUMULT ON THE HOME FRONT 


Congress Stampede Threatening Many Projects of the Executive 


Executive receives 
church decoration, pins 
medal on Marine ace 


The tempestuous relationship between 
President Roosevelt and Congress is head- 
ing for a showdown. But in advance of the 
showdown quiet efforts are being made on 
both sides to still the clamor of the rising 
Thus far, those ef- 
forts have been little more effective than a 
whisper in a thunderstorm 

A big push against the Axis is almost 
due. Mr. Roosevelt is hurrying along plans 
for the drive. But talking 
about wooden guns on its office buildings, 
whether the Senate should approve job 


congressional tumult 


Congress is 


holders in the upper pay brackets, pushing 
plans to raise farm prices—and the cost 
of living. It chopped its way through ap- 
propriation bills, hitting such things as 
funds for infant and maternity care and to 
control diseases in war centers. 

The congressional stampede took on such 
proportions that Senator Taft (Rep.). of 
Ohio, proposed the creation of a vigilance 
committee among Senate Republicans to 
survey the drastic actions taken by the 
House and decide how far they could go 
toward eliminating Federal bureaus without 
crippling the war effort. Some Republicans 
came to their feet in the House to protest 

Representative Bolton (Rep.), of Ohio. 
a mother the service. 
demanded of Congressmen that they lift 
themselves out of all 


with two sons in 

bickering and dis 
order, or else the people might ask what 
Congress was doing. 

This tumult formed the background for 
Mr. Roosevelt’s work. Item by item, he 
saw some of his favorite projects whittled 
down, or eliminated; a farm price 
raising bill whisk through the Senate with 
only two votes in opposition; saw funds 


saw 


for handling man power trimmed away 
Save for a protest against the McKellar 
bill to require Senate approval for federal 
workers in upper pay brackets, he said little 

The President’s only move in the argu- 
ment with Congress was an invitation to 
first-term members to come to the White 
House for an informal meeting with him 
on March 10. Both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats were included. But the invitation 
was more social than political. The White 
House social calendar has been virtually 
wiped out because of the war, and the 
usual congressional reception went with it. 
This visit is the only opportunity the 
President will have to meet many of the 
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new members 


However, it is upon these 
newcomers that the Administration must 
rely to halt the congressional stampede 

A part of the noise in Congress grows 
out of the fact that the politicians. 


and elsewhere, will not 


there 
either the 
President or war-minded members of Con 


allow 
gress to forget the calendat 
Only 15 months stand between them and 
all of the shouting that goes with nominat- 
ing presidential candidates 

The fourth-term chant started from two 
directions last week. West Virginia Demo- 
crats started it at a dinner in Charleston 
on the night of Washington’s Birthday. 
Two days later, Representative Sabath 
(Dem.) , of Illinois, chairman of the House 
Rules Committee, went to the White 
House and put the question squarely up 
to Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Sabath told the Chief Executive 
that he owed it to the country and to the 
world to run again. The Illinois member, 
dean of the House, with 36 years of serv- 


the date on 


ice behind him, said a movement already 
was gaining draft Mr. 
Roosevelt Mr. Sabath 
said the President’s reaction was that he has 
held office long enough, but he would like 
to help in writing the peace program 
Other White House visitors included 
three House members from California. 
Representatives Elliott, Izac and Carter 
told the President an acute meat shortage 


momentum to 
for another term. 


prevailed in their State because of the fact 
that ration quotas for the area were based 
upon 1941 census figures and many thou 
sands of workers have moved there since 

Major John Lucian Smith, of the Ma 
rine Corps. came to get a medal for shoot- 


ing down 19 Japanese planes. Two groups 


of churchmen called. One brought the 
President, from the Greek Orthodox 
Church, the oldest decoration of Chris 
tianity, the Grand Cross of the Hol) 


Sepulchre. But most of his time with vis- 
itors went to State and War Department 
and relief and planning officials. 

At his one press conference, Mr. Roose- 
velt gave an insight 
with Government leaders. 


into his discussions 
Plans 


threshed out for a conference this spring 


are being 


to deal with postwar food problems of a 
permanent nature that are common to the 
United Nations. Mr. Roosevelt spoke ol 
something international 
granary to prevent famines and surpluses 
by balancing the world production of 
wheat, rice, corn, meats, fats and oils and 
dairy products. 

Before the end of the week, Mr. Roose 
velt had been ordered to bed by his phy- 
sician, suffermg from an intestinal upset. 
The ailment was not serious, but he could 
see no callers. He was confined to the resi- 
dential quarters of the White House, where 
it was quiet. No voice from Capitol Hill 
could reach into his bedroom. 


resembling an 





—Harris & Ewing 
CAUGHT IN THE DRAFT: Representative Sabath has served under seven Presidents, 
has a steel engraving of each; would prefer not to add to his collection in 1944. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The Cnitg 





HOW CONGRESS MAY over 


REGAIN ITS INDEPENDENCE ” 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


So hurried and unqualified has been the grant by 
Congress to the Executive of powers to carry on the 
war that when abuses of those powers have been com- 
mitted by executive agencies it is natural that the 
members of the legislative body should re-appraise the 
whole problem with a view to applying correctives. 

Even before the outbreak of war the present Admin- 
istration showed a decided tendency to construe and 
interpret the statutes in such a way as virtually to as- 
sume unlimited authority from laws which Congress 
never intended to see applied in that manner. Regula- 
tions having all the force of law have been issued with- 
out so much as providing a hearing for the citizen, 
even though the latter might thereby be deprived of 
his liberty or his property or both. 

It was wholly proper, therefore, for the House of 
Representatives to authorize, as it did recently, a select 
committee of seven, under the chairmanship of Repre- 
sentative Howard W. Smith, of Virginia, Democrat, to 
begin a comprehensive investigation of all Government 
regulations, executive orders, decrees and rules, wheth- 
er derived from wartime or peacetime laws, so as to de- 
termine if these same agencies are observing the guaran- 
tees of fair hearing or of. immunity from unlawful 
punishments—guarantees inherent in our Constitution. 

But while such an inquiry will be constructive and 
valuable, it cannot curb the other means by which Ex- 
ecutive usurpation of power is being accomplished. 


PRESIDENT’S USE One relates to the manipulation 
OF FUNDS IGNORES of public appropriations so that 
AIM OF CONGRESS funds ear-marked only in a gen- 

eral way for a war purpose may 
be transferred by the Executive and applied by him 
for purposes which Congress did not authorize or, in- 
deed, on some particular pending amendment, may 
have actually rejected. 

Another relates to the tendency of the Executive to 
delegate to some existing agency, like the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, for instance, tasks for which no basic 
appropriation was ever made. Thus, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue was designed to collect taxes and to ap- 
ply the rules relating to the raising of revenue. It was 
never authorized to confiscate anybody’s salary above 
a certain limit and will remain without authority to do 
so until Congress specifically sanctions such a move. 
How can Congress safeguard its rights against such 





aggression by the executive agencies, especially wh 
these agencies are given their instructions by means 
formally issued executive orders bearing the signa 














that the President, in turn, possesses nowadays ti 
power of removal of subordinates to an almost unlip 


ited degree—a power granted him only recently byt In de 
Supreme Court of the United States in reversing pr min¢ 
vious decisions which had permitted Congress to ngPS 


tain a considerable voice in the matter of tenure 
appointments. 


EXECUTIVE’S VETO Congress finds itself compel 
STRONGER THAN to exercise “the power of 
A MAJORITY purse”—one of the oldest pr 

cepts in the history of parli 





mentary government, handed down to us since demaff =e 
racy was first established. That power can be exercis! atha 
through the withholding of funds in current appropri Prof 
tion bills or by stipulating concretely the specific pu pd, . 
poses to which the funds may be put and prohibitisg — 
use of the money for any other purpose whatsoever. A 

Our forefathers wisely provided in the Constituticj om 
that the power to appropriate money must be limite for o 
to two years, so that each Congress would be free! for p 
review the appropriations of its predecessors and tot Presi 
cide what additional appropriations are necessary wit} ™@” 
out being bound by the acts of another Congress whit! furtk 
may have been defeated by the people at the poli 0 

This means that as each appropriation bill com = 
up, the Congress can review the use made of pull ~ 


funds by the Executive. Sometimes this action tai 
the form of “riders” to appropriation bills, and, whi 
at times there have seemed good reasons to favor ty 
passage of a constitutional amendment which wow 
permit a President to veto specific items in an app 
priation bill, the wisdom of retaining the present syste 
is more than ever demonstrated in the present mist 
of authority by the executive agencies. 

This brings us to the question of repeal. It is oft . 
argued that Congress can take back any powers it ma 
give to the Executive. But the repeal process favors® 
Executive by a good deal. Thus the President, throu 
the use of a veto is more powerful than a two-thitd - 
vote of one house of Congress and more powerful tht A 
the other house when it casts a huge majority ball 4 
consisting of one vote less than two-thirds. 


















ies Mews 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
clefend to the death your right to say it.” 
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No parliamentary system in other democracies to- 
ywould keep an Administration in power which had 
na inst it two-thirds of the votes of the lower house 
~ done vote less than two-thirds in the upper house. 
ys th infact, the check there on the Executive is confined to 
eaction of the lower house. 

In delegating vast wartime powers, Congress had 














byt . 
oil ,mind that these would be exercised solely for war 
‘ad uwposes and not adroitly to introduce social reforms 


viously rejected by Congress. To protect itself, the 
ogress now finds it necessary to tack “riders” on 
gislation like the bill to authorize an increase in the 
ublic debt—a measure urgently needed by the Exec- 
tive and which he could not afford to veto. But meas- 
res like that are only accidentally on the calendar, 
. nd Congress is helpless to correct other situations un- 
it should avail itself of a recently expressed power 
Bhat has too long remained dormant. 
‘| Professor Howard White of Miami University, Ox- 
“Id, Ohio, writing in the October 1942 issue of the 
American Political Science Review, says: 
“A clause reserving to Congress the right to 
itutios terminate by concurrent resolution (which has not 

: for over a century and a quarter been submitted 
for presidential approval) powers delegated to the 
| tod President or a department head appears in so 
many acts of the Seventy-Seventh Congress that 


biting 





a further consideration of its political and constitu- 
» pall tional aspects seems appropriate. If its constitu- 
ail tionality is established, this clause enables a ma- 
pub jority of both houses, when dissatisfied with 
+ tal Executive conduct of any of these delegated pow- 








ers, to terminate them. Leaders of the present Ad- 
ministration in Congress and in the executive 
branch are aware of this possibility.” 


ECONCURRENT The Constitution says that 
“every order, resolution, or vote 
to which the concurrence of the 
Senate and House of Represen- 
tives may be necessary (except on a question of ad- 
umment) shall be presented to the President of the 
nited States.” 

third But there is a long-established practice against sub- 
u! th tting such resolutions for approval or veto, and in 
¢ type of case under consideration an entirely differ- 
bot point is involved. Thus Congress often passes a 


{delegated powers are even more salutary. 


wer of the purse is effective only in part as check on the Executive 


—— resolutions specifically providing for return 


law and fixes a definite date for the expiration of a 
statute. Sometimes the date is named and sometimes 
it is left to a particular contingency such as “when the 
President by proclamation may designate” or “when 
Congress by concurrent resolution may decide.” 


METHOD FAVORED If Congress has the power to 
BY BACKERS OF limit the duration of a statute, 
ADMINISTRATION it has the power to determine for 

itself the manner of terminating 
such a statute. If the President by proclamation can 
terminate a law, Congress can do so, too, by an ex- 
pression of its own—the concurrent resolution. The 
President exercises his right of approval or veto of the 
proposed resolution when confronted with the original 
statute containing the proviso for termination. If he 
thinks the provision will circumscribe his freedom of 
action, he can refuse to accept the original bill, and if 
public opinion demands passage without such a limita- 
tion, Congress is likely to eliminate it. 

When it is inserted, however, in a law signed by the 
President, a contract has really been entered into be- 
tween the Executive and the legislative body concern- 
ing the manner and means by which the delegated 
powers may be withdrawn. Senator Connally, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, in defending the constitutionality of the 
concurrent resolution idea, said: “We could as well 
have fixed any other determinable event.” 

Representative Jerry Voorhis, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, said that “where extraordinary powers are be- 
ing granted by Congress to the Executive . . . from 
the standpoint of simple equity and policy it seems to 
me to be quite defensible for Congress to provide that 
it can take back those powers without the President 
having to approve such action.” 

The Administration would do well to accept the ad- 
vice of these two Democrats who have been among its 
valiant supporters on important legislation. For if the 
Executive should demur, then Congress must revert 
to the cumbersome—though wholly constitutional— 
alternative of specifying that each piece of legislation 
must end on a given date six months thereafter, when 
it would require the vote of only the majority of one 
house to refuse renewal or extension of delegated pow- 
ers. The concurrent resolution method is a better 
process, because it requires the majority vote of both 
houses. 
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The U.S. soldier—best-fed fighting man in the world 
—eats more than a ton and a quarter of food a year, or 
about seven pounds a day, measured in terms of the raw 
product as it comes from the farm. This is about one and 
one-half pounds a day more than the average civilian eats. 

The Pictogram shows the estimated ration, in total 
pounds, of a soldier and of a civilian in 1943. Weights are 
figured in terms of raw farm products, which are some- 
what heavier than food as it finally is prepared. 

The ration of a soldier and the ration of a civilian vary 
widely in some items of food and vary only slightly in 
other items. A soldier, for example, cats more than twice 
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as much meat, fish and meat substitutes as a civilian. 
These contain the energy-building qualities. He also eats 
larger quantities of fruits, vegetables and dairy products. 

On rationed items, such as sugar and coffee, the soldier 
gets only slightly more than a civilian. His allotment has 
been reduced sharply since these commodities became 
scarce. Instead of getting coffee 72 times a month, as he 
did before the U.S. went to war, a soldier gets 40 cups 4 
month. The civilian’s average is about one cup a day. The 
soldier’s sugar allowance has been cut from 5 to 3 ounces 
a day. A civilian’s allowance is about 2.8 ounces a day. 

Only in food that comes from grain, such as bread and 
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cereals, will the civilian consume more this year ihan the 
soldier. This is due, in part, to plentiful supplies of grain 
that civilians must substitute for less plentiful foods. 
Experience has taught the Army what the average sol- 
dier will eat. He doesn’t like kale; in fact, he has little 
taste for green vegetables of any kind. He prefers dry 
cereals to cooked. Frankfurters are his favorite meat, 
with baked ham second and roast veal and sausage only 
slightly behind. Of all desserts, he likes cakes and cookies 
best, canned fruits second best and puddings least of all. 
By catering to his tastes, the Army cuts down on waste, 
ls able to serve three big meals a day at a cost per sol- 
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dier of approximately 56 cents a day, or $204.40 a year. 

The heavy Army appetite is not the whole story be- 
hind the food shortages now confronting this country. 
Not all of the Army’s tremendous store of food (about 
26,000,000 pounds are bought every day) is consumed 
immediately. Some of it is lost in overseas transport, some 
is lost in battle, some is wasted, some is spoiled. Further- 
more, the Army must keep well-stocked larders not only 
at bases where troops are stationed but at strategic points 
to which these troops suddenly might be shifted. And, 
lastly, vast quantities of U.S.-produced food are going 
to our allies abroad, through Lend-Lease arrangements. 
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Too Accurate for 


A WOMAN’S TOUCH 


Here isa specimen of the incredible accuracy 
which is destroying our enemies—and which 
will help re-build the post-war world. We 
can’t even mention the war-uses of this bit of 
metal, but its purposes are as unbelievable 
as its own manufacture. 

The specifications of this piece are ‘“im- 
possible.”’ It must be glass-hard on its large 





Within one-jifth of a hair's breadth. 


diameter and dead-soft at the end of the 
shaft (Rockwell C62-65 as opposed to C15 
or less). Its three bearing diameters must all 
be within one-fifth of a hair’s breadth 
(.0002”) for concentricity. It must have a 
mirror finish so perfect that the warmth and 
chemistry of a woman’s touch can cause re- 
jection. In fact, skilled women operators 
produce them here at Ace, by the thousand, 
but may not inspect them. 

No company could work so accurately 
without the precision grinders, the heat- 
treating furnaces, and the experience to 
handle every operation. No company but 
\ce ever has made them successfully in 
quantity. We say this simply to remind you 
that extreme precision is part of quality from 
now on, and that Ace is a reliable supplier. If 
you face production problems today, or if 
you have post-war products in mind, send us 
sketches or samples for prices and ideas. 


With all operations in a single plant. 





ACE 
MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
<< for Precision Parts 
1225 E. ERIE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 
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_GUIDEPOST FOR NEW WORK WEEK: 
“HOW THE 48-HOUR RULES OPERATE 


Employers in 32 areas where labor is 
scarce now can get an idea as to whether 
they will have to go on a 48-hour work 
week, if they are not now operating on 
such a week. Final decision will be made 
by the War Manpower Commission, but 
there are certain guideposts that can be 
followed until the Government gets around 
to deciding specific cases. 

Best advice to all employers is to read 
carefully regulations and interpretations of 
the War Manpower Commission. Principal 
points are these: 

Those covered. The 48-hour-week or- 
der, recently issued by President Roose- 
velt, applies to all war and nonwar indus- 
tries and businesses in the 32 designated 
areas, except those specifically exempted 
by the regulations and those for which 
special exemptions are made by WMC. 
Also the nonferrous metal 
and lumber industries in twelve Western 
States. 

Those exempted. Regulations specifical- 
ly exempt workers in establishments em- 


covered are 


ploying fewer than eight persons, agricul- 
tural employes, employes of State. county 
and municipal governments, youths under 
16, and persons who are not available for 
full-time work. 

Employers of fewer than eight workers 
are exempt because it is assumed that a 
longer work week in smaller establishments 
would not result in releasing employes for 
other work. Purpose of the order is to free 
from nonessential 
they can take jobs considered essential to 
the war effort. 

Those that may be exempt. WMC has 


given its regional and area directors au- 


workers industries so 


thority to authorize a work week of less 
than 48 hours when by working 48 hours 
a concern would not increase its produc- 
tion, release workers for other employ 
ment, or otherwise further the war effort. 
Test of whether a firm shall be permitted 
to work less than 48 hours is simply this: 
Will a minimum wartime work week of 48 
hours be impracticable in view of the na- 
ture of the firm’s operations; will a longer 
work week save man power that could be 
used 
such a work week conflict with any fed- 
eral, State or local law limiting hours of 
work? 

Procedure for extending work week. 
Employers whose labor requirements will 
permit them to work the longer week with- 
out releasing employes are required to go 
immediately on a 48-hour week. 

Employers who cannot go on a 48-hour 


to more advantage elsewhere; will 
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week without dismissing employes first 
must obtain clearance from the regional 
or area WMC. Object is to prevent re. 
lease of workers before new jobs are pro. 
vided for them. WMC will notify employ. 
ers in such cases when the released work. 
ers can be placed and employer then wil] 
be expected to go at once to the longer 
week. 

WMC’s goal is to put the 48-hour week 
in operation generally by April 1; if WMC 
has not notified an employer that his re. 
leased workers can be placed without de. 
lay, this employer need not extend his 
work week before April 1. Prior to April 
1, employers will be expected to notify 
WMC how many workers would be re- 
leased and to supply schedules for timing 
their releases. 

Hiring restrictions. Employers in the af- 
fected areas who fail to comply with pro- 
visions of the order and regulations will be 
forbidden to hire any new workers. 

Employers will not have to run to Wash- 
ington to find out whether they are to be 
covered. WMC has delegated to regional 
and area directors authority to determine 
questions of interpretation of the regula- 
tions. These directors also are authorized 
to extend or reduce the boundaries of the 
32 shortage areas to include or exclude 
nearby communities. WMC Director Paul 
V. McNutt is expected to add new areas 
and new activities to the list of those to 
which the order applies, but at present 
only the following 32 areas are covered 
by the order: 

Akron, Ohio: Baltimore. Md.; Bath, 
Me.; Beaumont, Tex.; Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Brunswick, Ga.; Buffalo, N.Y.; Charies- 
ton, S.C.; Cheyenne, Wyo.; Dayton, Ohio; 
Detroit, Mich.; Elkton, Md.; Hampton 
Roads, Va.; Hartford, Conn.; Las Vegas. 
Nev.: Macon, Ga.; Manitowoc, Wis.: Mo- 
bile, Ala.; New Britain, Conn.; Ogden, 
Utah; Panama City, Fla.; Pascagoula, 
Miss.: Portland, Oreg.; Portsmouth, N.H: 
San Diego, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Somer- 
ville, N.J.; Springfield, Mass.; Sterling, 
Ill.; Washington, D. C.; Waterbury, Conn; 
and Wichita, Kans. 


Congressional revolt. Strong senti- 
ment is developing in Congress to restore 
the original Selective Service idea that 
fathers should be the last men to be 
drafted; that a man’s job should be less 
of a factor in keeping him out of military 
service than the number of his dependents. 
Recent developments have brought this re- 
volt into the open and have created new 
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ROM TIME TO TIME we've suggested 
that travelers could save themselves a lot of grief 


by reserving hotel rooms well in advance. 


Now, along comes the above clipping from 
the New York Herald-Tribune to make it 
“official.” 


Here at the Hotel Pennsylvania, in New York, 
there’s nothing that hurts us like having to turn 
away people who want to stay with us. Yet war- 
time conditions are making it more and more 


difficult to take care of those who “‘just drop in.” 


Here are some “bottle necks” which you can 


help eliminate... 


Reservations Please make them early 
* —at least three days before arrival. 


Cancellations Your courtesy in cancelling 
* unwanted reservations will help the other fellow 
get a room. 


Checking Out Many of our Hotel Penn- 
* sylvania guests are now making it a wartime 
habit to release their rooms early on the day 
of departure. This helps everybody—you, too! 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 


THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORE 


* YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U.S.WAR BONDS * 

















































One of a large instal- 

lation of Clayton dyna- 

mometers at a well- 

known aircraft engine 

manufacturing plant. 
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When a new or replacement engine is put in a combat 
plane, ship, or truck — its unquestioned performance must 
be guaranteed. 


This requires that the engine be tested under load, with 
the power output accurately measured throughout its entire 
performance range, before installation. 


War has accentuated the need for simplified dynamom- 
eter engine testing equipment which could be readily pro- 
duced from a minimum of critical materials to meet both 
laboratory research and production testing requirements. 


Based on an entirely new way of hydraulically loading an 
engine, the exclusive Clayton developed ‘‘closed hydraulic 
system” insures the ability to hold any load constantly. 


Clayton Dynamometers are lower in cost; require a mini- 
mum of technical skill for operation and maintenance — yet 
they provide the accuracy of finest laboratory instruments. 


The Clayton line ranges from simplified run-in stands 
to dynamometers with full 
instrumentation, 50 to 3000 
hp — and make dynamome- 
ter testing practical and 
available for the production 
or servicing of all types of 
aviation, automotive, and 
marine engines. 


Other Clayton products serving 
the Armed Forces are Kerrick 
Kleaners ...Kerrick Cleaning 
Kompounds... Clayton Steam 
Generators . . . Clayton Boring 
Bar Holders and Clayton Hydrau- 


lic Liquid Control Valves. automotive engine run-in and test 
stand used at Army overhaul bases. 
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Illustrated is completely self-contained 


uncertainties for en plovers. Briefly, the 
issues are these: 

Family vs. occupation. Back of the re. 
volt is the view that Selective Service has 
enored the intent of Congress in adminis. 


erin the draft law. Those who hold this 


i 

view contend that Congress intended that 
di ye ndeney be considered in Passing 0) 
questions of deferment. This group is ral- 
Iving around a bill by Representative Kj]. 
day (Dem.), of Texas. 

The Kildav bill would abolish the sys. 
tem of quotas for local draft boards and 
place all quotas on a statewide basis; jt 
would write into law these four dependency 
categories: Single men without dependents, 
single men with collateral depe ndents 
married men with no children, and mar. 
ried men with children. It then would pre. 
vent the calling of men from a higher pri- 
ority group before all men of a lower pri- 
ority group within a State have beep 
taken 

The Kilday bill would not require that 
all single men, regardless of occupation, 
be drafted before married men were called 
It does not interfere with occupational 
deferments. 

Should the Kilday bill become law, the 
War Manpower Commission’s “work or 
fight” order would be hamstrung. Under 
that order workers in 35 activities and 35 
oceupations have been told that their jobs 
are not essential to the war effort and that 
they can expect to be drafted, regardless 
of the size of their families, unless they 
go to work in war plants. A presidential 
veto may await the Kilday bill if it clears 
Congress, since it is opposed by the Army, 
by the Navy and by the Manpower Com- 
mission. 

Draft dodging. Congress also is on the 
trail of the “privileged deferred” who are 
holding jobs in and out of the Government 
that could be filled just as well by women 
or by men not eligible for the draft be- 
cause of age or physical reasons. 

A House subcommittee, headed by Rep- 
resentative Costello (Dem.) , of California, 
is looking into this phase of Selective Serv- 
ice policy. It is the announced intent of 
the committee to see that men _ holding 
such replaceable positions are forced inte 
uniforms as quickly as possible. 

Exempting fathers. Legislation that goes 
even further than the Kilday bill has been 
introduced by Senator Wheeler (Dem.), 
of Montana. The Senator would exempt 
from the draft all fathers who were mar- 
ried prior to the Pearl Harbor attack by 
the Japanese. 

If such a policy were adopted, the Army 
and Navy would be forced to take men of 
88 through 44—those the services now 
hold to be tao old for active duty—or to 
reduce the size of the armed forces they 
have set out to build. It is Senator 
Wheeler's view that physically fit single 
men of 38 through 44 should be taken 
before homes are broken up by the draft- 
ing of fathers. Army and Navy can be 
expected to fight such a plan. 
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NO PREVIOUS WAR EVER SAW A ROAD-BUILDING 
JOB LIKE THE NEW ALCAN HIGHWAY... 


nor the modern 
Freformed wire rope 
THAT HELPED BREAK ALL RECORDS 


Short cut to Japan—this 1,681-mile, 30-foot wide military artery for 
troop transport and supplies—a colossal task, bridging and crossing 
200 streams, was completed in advance of schedule. 


And every foot of the way, helping to accomplish the impossible, 
Preformed Wire Rope was on the job—lifting and swinging the 
giant shovels and grab-buckets biting away the tons of rock and 
soil, manning the booms that swung bridge-timbers and plates into 
place, winching trucks out of gullies and gravel pits. 

Preformed Wire Rope—with its greater flexibility and stamina, 
easier handling, longer life, fewer shutdowns for replacements, and 


cost reducing—proved through years of peacetime performance in 
industry that it was made to order for the toughest wartime jobs. 


Ask your own wire rope manufacturer or supplier 





**¥'D LIKE to swap places with you, though. Not 
for long, as I've got some scores to settle out 
here ... and they won't keep. 

“If I had your chance to help people think 
straight, I'd know what to tell them. There’s some- 
thing about the whistle of a bullet . . . about the 
whine of a shell and the scream of a falling bomb 
that makes you see things as blacks and whites 
and nothing in between. 

“If I sat where you sit, I'd make more people 
realize that it’s victory or defeat ... freedom or 
slavery — nothing in between. 

“I'd have mighty little patience with people 
who beef .. . about something as fair as rationing. 
Or walking a few blocks. Or bus-riding a few 














miles. Or buying more U. S. War Bonds. Or skip- 
ping this year’s hunting and fishing. 

“You get a different slant on things out here. 
I think you know what I'm driving at.” 

* * + 

Here at Watson-Stillman, we are making every 
effort to back our fighting men in the way we are 
best equipped to serve. So record-breaking quan- 
tities of W-S hydraulic presses, forged-steel fittings 
and valves are speeding the production of arms, 
ammunition, motorized vehicles, planes and ships. 

The Watson-Stillman Company, Roselle, New 
Jersey. Engineers and Menufacturers of Hydraulic 
Presses, Pumps, Wire Rope Shears and Jacks, 
Forged Steel Fittings and Valves. 


WATSON-STILLMAN 
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Forged Stel Fili rg. 
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THIS PRESS 
BACKS OUR FIGHTERS 
It helps make straight - shooting gu" 
barrels. It is but one of the thousone 
of W-S hydraulic presses working ' 
hasten the unconditional surrender ° 
our Axis enemies 
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Question 


of the Week. 


Ss a 
One of the nation’s gravest problems is 
how farmers can maintain and increase 
food production while experienced workers 
continue to shift into the military services 
and wor factories. Now under consider- 
ation in Congress are bills granting mili- 
tary deferment to essential agricultural 
labor and providing that men in the armed 
forces be furloughed for work on farms. 
To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked farm authorities, members of 
Congress and others the following question: 
Should Congress require military 
deferment of experienced agricultural 
workers and the furloughing of 
others already in the armed services 
for farm production purposes? 
Answers are presented herewith. More 
will be printed next week 


Rep. H. P. Fulmer 


(Dem.), S$. C.; Chairman, House Committee 
on Agriculture, 


answers: 

On February 5, I introduced H. R. 1728, 
the first bill of its kind introduced in Con- 
gress, to stop further drafting of farmers 
or those laboring on the farm who were 
engaged in farming or working on the 
farm in 1942, during the remainder of this 
year. It would furlough those who were 
engaged in farming or laboring on the farm 
in 1942, now in the service, during the re- 
mainder of this year. It also provides that, 

on the request of the 
Extension Service, op- 
erating with the Agri- 
cultural colleges of 
the various States, 
certifying to the com- 
manding officer the 
shortage of labor in 

—Harris & Ewing any area and the need 

Rep. Fulmer of a certain number 

of men in the service 

to harvest certain crops, the number of 
men needed would be detailed and trans- 
ported to the area to harvest such crops. 

This would not interfere with the train- 
ing of these soldiers, but, with the assur- 
ance of the passage of all three provisions 
of my bill, farmers would not hesitate to 
plant their crops, knowing that they would 
be able to secure experienced men. 


Robert T. Merrill 
Havre, Mont.; Commander in Chief, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
answers: 

If the United States is to serve as the 
granary of the world,” sufficient food 
must be produced. Without adequate farm 
labor this is impossible. An immediate 
choice must be made between the size of 
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Meet the elite of 
the plane busters—the 20 mm. 
anti-aircraft shell. On land or 
sea it’s the answer to a gunner’s 
prayer. When he cuts loose with 
his anti-aircraft cannon better 
than four hundred of these le- 
thal shells go streaking skyward 


every minute ! 


A. S. Campbell is proud to be 
one of the concerns selected by 
the Army and Navy to make 
20 mm. shell cases. Proud of the 
privilege of making other war 
essentials, too—for jeeps, tanks, 


planes and fighting ships. 


Call on A. S. Campbell. With our enlarged plant and 
new equipment we are ready to take on more production that will 
speed the inevitable victory. Call on us today. And call on us tomorrow 


when you get the green light on civilian goods again. If it’s stamped 
out of metal, or if it’s plastics or plated, A. 8. Campbell can make it! 


A. S. Campsety Co., Inc., East Boston, Mass. 


-A.S.CAMPBELL can make it! 





WOUCEMS We 
WARRIORS 
or WORKERS %& | 





INGOTS CANT FIGHT! 


Faster than ever before, faster than 
all the rest of the world—American 
steel mills are producing steel ingots. 
But ingots can’t fight—not even after 
steel mills have rolled them into bil- 
lets, blooms, shapes, plates and sheets. 

It is in the hands of steel fabrica- 
tors that steel takes its final, usable 
form. Be it the armored fighting tank 
or the gasoline transport tank — the 
key to product design, to product per- 
formance is in the capable hands of 
the staff engineers and highly skilled 
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STEEL PRO RT 


metal crafters of the steel fabricators. 
With man’s most perfect tool, the 
welding rod, skilled Butler metal 
crafters build, from the steel of a ten 
ton ingot, the truck tanks here illus- 
trated. They are wartime models of 
those that keep millions of motor cars 
supplied with gas and oil. Now, they 
are even more vital in front line re- 
fueling of warplanes and mechanized 
fighting units around the globe. 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY,.MO.  GALESBURG, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sales Offices—W ashington, New York, Chicago, Atlanta and 
Shreveport. 


Export Office—8 South Michigan, Chicago 
Awarded to Our 
Kansas City Plant 
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PLANNING FOR PEACE 
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our armed forces and the production of 
food. If our war production in factories js 
to be maintained, we must avail ourselyg 
of the only remaining source of labor, 

Consequently, there should be militar 
deferment of experienced agricultural 
workers and the furloughing of others gj. 
ready in the armed services for farm pro- 
duction purposes in where such 
deferment does not seriously affect the uni 
to which each man may be assigned. 


cases 


Senator Bushfield 


(Rep.), So. Dak.; Member, Senate Commi. 
tees on Agriculture and Forestry, and Poy 
Offices and Post Roads; Former Governg 
of South Dakota, 


answers: 

My answer is “yes” to both questions 
On February 8, I introduced a bill in th 
Senate (S. 680) providing for that very 
thing. The suggestion for using school chil 
dren is of no possible good. These workers 
are neither physically able nor experienced 
enough to handle this 
type of work. The 
suggestion of the 
President that soldiers 
might be furloughed 
for not to exceed a 
couple of days would 
be of no help except 
to those food pro- 
ducers living in the 
immediate territory 
surrounding the military camps. Thes 
men must be available to go to their 
homes or out over the entire 
food-producing area in order to serve the 
purpose. 





—Harris & Ewing 
Senator Bushfield 


spread 


James G. Patton 


Denver, Colo.; President, National Farmer: 
Union; Member, President Roosevelt's Vol 
untary Participation Committee on Civilion 
Defense, 


answers: 

Deferment and furlough of experienced 
farmers and farm labor should be done t 
the extent necessary to meet agriculture’ 
man-power needs 


(by telegraph 


after other practical 
steps to mobilize and make maximum utili- 
zation of tremendous 
underemployed man 
power still in agricul- 
ture. 

One billion dollars 
invested immediately 


loans and 


in small 
farm management 
services to more than 
1,000,000 farm fami- 
lies having between 
$415 and $1,500 income, and mobilization, 
training, transportation and enforcement 
of minimum labor standards for another 
million as farm laborers must accompa.) 
any return of soldiers to farms if last 
year’s food production is te be surpassed 
this year. 





—Acme 


James G. Patton 
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MORALE IS A LOT 





OF LITTLE THINGS 














a 
| LOVE MY DAD... I'm glad he’s mine... I 
want him for... my Valentine.” 

And that, you can be sure, is the most im- 
portant thing in Mr. Gordon’s mail this morning! 
We all know why. We all know how much 
little things can mean to us—especially nowadays. 
Small acts of kindness . . . a new tie your wife 
“just couldn’t resist”... a picture from Tommy 
with a new stripe on his sleeve... 
A lot of little things . . . They help you over 
the rough spots—they help to keep morale up. 
A, 
nw 
It happens that millions of Americans attach a 


special value to their right to enjoy a refreshing 
glass of beer... as a beverage of moderation 


after a good day’s work... with wholesome 
American food ...in the company of good friends. 


A small thing, surely —not of crucial impor- 
tance to any of us. 

And yet—morale is a lot of little things like 
this. Little things that help to lift the spirits, 
keep up the courage. Little things that are part 
and parcel of our own American way of life. 

And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 





° GI 

A cool, refreshing glass of beer— 5 NO, 
: ‘ Cy 
a moment of relaxation .. . « 2 
. . . - < 

in trying times like these they “. 5 

¢ on yr. 

too help to keep morale up NDA‘* 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 


Famows 


FORESTER 


Inerica Guest Whisky 








BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY COMPANY, INC. 
at LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 


Special 
Repori— 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


‘BEDROCK’ INDUSTRY: A PREVIEW 
OF CIVILIANS’ MINIMUM NEEDS 


An official blueprint of life on “bedrock” 
rations now is available. The Government’s 
experts have drawn up an outline of what 
civilians may expect if the war lasts two 
or three years longer. 

The blueprint is found in estimates of 
the minimum supplies needed on the home 
front to keep it going on wartime jobs at 
maximum efficiency. The estimates show 
that American living standards would be 
pared downward all along the line; that 
businesses, from factories to retail count- 
ers, would undergo drastic changes in op- 
erations. j 

The Government does not expect all 
supplies of civilian goods and services to 
fall to these minimum levels in 1943. On 
the other hand, the official expectation is 
that during 1943 the amount of civilian 
supplies will be cut to within 23 per cent 
of the minimum levels. Supplies of many 
durable goods already are near the mini- 
mum, and during the coming months will 
sink down to bedrock in other fields. 

In short, the slashes in ci- 


tors, electrical appliances, radios and pho. 
nographs would be limited to less than 5 
per cent. Only nine-tenths of 1 per cent of 
clocks and watches would be made: no ster. 
ling ware; only one-fifth ‘as much china, 
glassware, tableware and utensils. About 
one-eighth as many rugs and other floor 
coverings would be available, and half as 
much dry goods and notions. 

Heat and light: House temperatures 
would have to be reduced from the pres. 
ent average of 71 degrees to 60 degrees 
to meet the reduction in coal, wood, fuel 
oils and coke to 76.2 per cent of 194] 
levels. Housewives would have to save 
more matches to reduce consumption 30 
per cent below normal. 

Homes would have to get along with 
fewer lamps and overhead lights to cut 
use of light bulbs about a third below 
that of peacetime. Telephone calls would 
have to be reduced by 10 per cent. No 
Christmas tree bulbs would be available; 
flashlight bulbs and batteries could be 





vilian living standards out- 
lined in these estimates can’t 
be called fanciful. Here is 
the picture in more detail. 
Effect on homes. The ac- 
tual programs for civilian 
supply in 1943 will cut most 
household items made from 
metals down to minimum 
levels. Under the “total war” 
regimen outlined, it would be 
next to impossible to outfit a 
home according to peacetime 
standards. The list that fol- 
lows shows what civilians 
would be allowed to have, in 
terms of the household com- 
modities they used in 1941. 
Furnishings: Semidurable 
goods, such as lamp shades 
and wastepaper baskets, 
would be cut to less than 30 
per cent. Furniture in general 
would be cut to a similar ex- 
tent. Miscellaneous durable 
furnishings such as ashtrays, 
bric-a-brac, picture frames 








1938 





PERSONAL 
CONSUMPTION 


1942 


PERSONAL | 
CONSUMPTION 








and other familiar items 
would be held at 28.4 per 
cent of the 1941 volume. 
Output of washing and 
sewing machines, refrigera- 


42 


—British Information Service 


BRITAIN’S BEDROCK: In four years the percentage 
of national resources devoted to personal consump- 
tion dropped from 81 to 46 while Government usage 
jumped from 19 to 54. 
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What’s being done with wood today would make 


Chippendale turn over in his grave. 

The oldest construction material is stepping out in 
the younger, faster company of the metals. We urge 
you to watch its strides. It is going places. 

Perhaps the new capabilities which have been given 
to this familiar friend will help you to meet the chal- 
lenge of providing your share of the 55 million jobs that 
are going to be needed when this war is over. 

Here at Alcoa we are convinced that the more of the 
new materials you look at, hard, the more your imagi- 
nation will be stimulated for the future. 

We mean that. Imagineering is the only product 
we have to sell you, and Imagineering plays no 
favorites. 


We would rather have you let your imagination soar, 












and come down with wood for the answer, than have 
you do no Imagineering at all. 

Of course we would much rather have you come down 
with Aleoa Aluminum for the answer, and the chances 
are that you will in more cases, and in more directions, 
than you have dreamed of, if you haven’t taken a 
good square look at the economics of Aleoa Aluminum, 
as of today. 

Even if you are fabricating some form of Alcoa 
Aluminum on war work (and who isn’t these days?) 
you can’t know the half of all the cost story and fabri- 
cation story that makes Alcoa Aluminum the newest 
material there is. 

There is a realm for Imagineers. 

America, 2106 Gulf 


Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
c c . 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 


Aleoa Aluminum 





Tanks in 


This Hotel? 


@ Yes—but that’s not un- 


d 
l s and guns an 
usual. Plane Jessi uale 


unitions O 
- route to 


way into hotels en 
the production lines. 

You see, thousands of 
men are thronging hotels 
all over America today— 
blueprints in hand—geer- 
ing the country s resource 
to war. They're phoning, 
wiring, arguing, err 
on day and night, and in 
their fight against time 
America’s hotels are their 
battleground. 

Today, your favorite ho- 
“be hampered by 4 
f trained man- 
power, by lack of essential 
materials, by curtailment oF 
important food items—t - 
because all this is helping 
to win the war, hotelmen 
are determined to keep 
things running 
them when you can. 


5 eel 


tel may be 
shortage © 


! Please help 


NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 


Frank L. Andrews, President 
2500 ROOMS FROM $3.85 
Home of Protecto-Ray Bathrooms 

. they're ultra-violet rayed! 








bought for replacement only, and _ they 
only in coastal and rural areas, 

Miscellaneous: Wrapping paper would 
disappear as a household item, except for 
reused paper. Paper toweling and napkins 
would be restricted to hospital use. Clean. 
ing and polishing preparations would }y 
cut to little more than half the 1941 yo. 
ume. Shoe polish would be available jp 
normal quantities, but insecticides such 
as fly sprays would be reduced by a third, 
As for soap, minimum requirements would 
allow each person 15 pounds a year. The 
British ration allows 13 pounds. 

In personal furnishings. Civilians would 
be able to spend for personal appearance 
and comfort only a little more than half 
as much as they spent in 1941. Clothing 
and accessories would be cut to 64 per 
cent of the 1941 level. 

Clothing budgets are estimated on the 
basis of absolute need, with each family 
limited to the average expenditure of fam. 
ilies in the $1,000-$1,500 annual income 
group. A man’s annual clothing budget 
would look like this: 4.49 shirts; 2.24 suits 
of underwear, 9.86 pairs of socks; 1.7 pairs 
of shoes; 2.24 pairs of trousers; 1.21 pairs 
of overalls. His allotment in all other gar. 
ments, such as overcoats, suits, jackets, 
sweaters, nightwear, would amount to 
less than one garment of each type per 
year. 

A woman’s annual clothing budget would 
entitle her to 3.34 dresses; 1.04 items of 
nightwear: 1.08 bodices; 3.02 suits of un- 
derwear; 9.19 stockings; 2.18 items of foot- 
wear. Left out entirely would be gym 
tunics, brassieres, corsets; all other gar- 
ments could be obtained at the rate of 
less than one garment of each type a 
year. 

No jewelry would be made. Purchase of 
luggage would be held to 29 per cent of 
1941 levels. Personal items such as combs, 
brushes, umbrellas, etc., would be limited 
to less than a third of normal amounts 
Toilet preparations as a group would be 
reduced to 47 per cent, but lipstick, rouge 
and several other beauty aids would be 
kept at a higher level of supply because 
of their important morale effect. Men 
would find razor blade supplies cut to 85 
per cent of peacetime amounts. Denti- 
frices would be cut to 40 per cent, with 
salt and soda mixtures used to make up 
the difference. But 90 per cent of the nor- 
mal production of toothbrushes would be 
maintained. 

In personal activities. Restraints on per- 
sonal activities would be numerous, but se- 
lective. Thus, the number of professional 
football and baseball games might be cut 
in half, while motion picture theatres 
would be permitted greater latitude. The 
total recreation necessary for civilians is 
estimated at 60 per cent of prewar. 

Equipment for outdoor sports would 
be hard to get. Fishing tackle would be 
restricted to such supplies as lines, hooks 
and bait. Only enough cartridges would 
be made to supply those dependent on 
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"Now ...if l was down there in Washington...” 


That’s Joe talking. Every night when he 
stops in for his coffee and sinkers he has 
plenty to tell the boys about how this war 
should be run. Maybe he’s right and 
maybe he isn’t. 


The important thing is that he can say 
what he thinks—out loud. Right in front 
of Tom Burke, the cop. He couldn’t do 
that in Germany or Japan or Italy... 
or in any of the nations that have been 
‘liberated”’ by the New Order. 


But Joe is an American. 
«x * * 


And because Joe is an American, he 
has more privileges—and more 
opportunities—than can be found 
anywhere else in the world. 


If he doesn’t want to work for some- 
body else, he can operate a business 
of his own—anywhere. Joe is a free 
agent. His future is under his hat. 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 





Like millions of other Americans 
on the way up, Joe can cash in ona 
way of life that has brought America 
the highest standards of living in 
the world—by a big margin. 


It is a typically American way of life 
—based on American ingenuity, 
ambition, desire to get ahead. It 
gives every person a chance. 


That is why today, after a compara- 
tively short time, team work and 
cooperation in American industry 
and American agriculture are per- 
forming miracles of production that 
would be impossible in a country 
weakened by years of regimentation 
and dictatorship. 


American boys are fighting for the 
inherited right of all of us, wherever 
we live, or whatever we do, to live 
our lives the way we want to live 
them. And when those boys come 


home they want to find again, the 
basic rights and freedoms on which 
this country was built. 


Over 13,000 Republic men are in 
uniform. Nearly 70,000 other 
Republic men and women are back- 
ing them up with record-breaking 
steel production. In 1942 they beat 
the 1941 record by 479,000 tons. 


Every American has a job to do in 
this war. Buy bonds—donate blood 
—enroll in civilian defense—keep 
vital scrap metal flowing to war 
plants—work harder at the job— 
whatever it may be! 


We Americans—all the Joes, the Tom 
Burkes and everybody else—130 
million of us—have more to fight for 
than any other people in the world. 
Our stake in victory is our free way 
of life. Let’s guard it faithfully! 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, New York 


ALLOY and CARBON STEELS « STAINLESS STEEL * PLATES * BARS and SHAPES 
STRIP *« SHEETS « PIPE and TUBING * TIN PLATE + NUTS « BOLTS «+ RIVETS 
NAILS « PIG IRON « FARM FENCE + WIRE « FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 











BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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A Universal Production 


Look at them and be proud of them! As tough a bunch of hard- 
fighting marines and soldiers as ever outslugged the Japs. But now 
in a moment of leisure in a jungle setting, a screen goes up and 
a Bell & Howell Filmosound gives them the latest smash hit from 
Hollywood. Tired bodies are refreshed, taut nerves are relaxed, 
and they go back to their job of fighting—fit to fight. 

To bring the movies of the homeland to its fighting men all over 
the globe is but part of the Bell & Howell war effort. For the home 
front there are Filmosound Projectors and the Filmosound Rental 
or Purchase Library of over 3,000 subjects. 

Filmo cameras and projectors are also 
helping to train our armed forces. From 
the movies made and projected with this 
equipment they learn about the weapons, 
tactics, and strategies of war. 





Some of the Most Timely Filmosound Library Subjects 

Emergency First Aid .. . Gardens for Victory . .. Caucasian Bar- 

rier... Milestones of Democracy ... Winning Your Wings (with 
Jimmy Stewart)—and hundreds of others. Write for details. 








Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 





MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


CEM and Stowell 











hunting for part of their food supply, R 
cycles, durable toys and sports equipmey 
would be cut to about one-seventh of th 
1941 consumption, with no provision fy 
fireworks, rubber balloons, film, or passe, 
ger boats. Only half as many golf bah 
tennis balls and baseballs would be ayaj, 
able, and only those toys made with nq. 
critical materials and labor would be py 
duced at peacetime levels. 

Writing materials would be cut dow 
with wooden pencils held at 67 per cen: 
of peacetime supplies; practically no qd. 
rable writing equipment such as typewni. 
ers and fountain pens would be producej 
Even stationery and paper writing supplic 
would be held to one-third of norm 
amounts. 

Readers would find fewer than one-thiri 
as many books. Newspapers would be ey 
to 40 per cent of peacetime size, and mag. 
zines, 20 per cent. 

Smokers would buy their cigarettes, to. 
bacco and pipes on a ration basis and ther 
would be an attempt to prohibit you 
people from smoking in order to bring m. 
tional consumption down to 75 per cen! 
of the high level of 1941. 

Restrictions on automobiles. More ani 
more people would have to ride buss 
and streetcars. Purchased passenger tran. 
portation would be allowed to stay at 18 
per cent of the 1941 volume, but consume. 
operated transportation would be cut }j 
nearly 40 per cent through various r. 
strictions. 

For example, replacement tires and 
tubes equal to 92.3 per cent of 1941 out- 
put would be purchasable, but repair and 
replacement parts for cars would be heli 
down to 45 per cent. Fuels and lubricants 
would be cut to 40 per cent of the 194 
supply, and motorists would have to ex 
pand car sharing to raise the averag 
occupancy per car per trip from th 
present 1.8 persons to 2.9 persons in loca 
travel. 

Effect on medical care. Civilians woul 
be expected to get along with 11 per cen! 
less expenditure for medical care a 
funeral costs. While drugs and medical sup 
plies would be reduced to 69.7 per cent 
the amounts made in 1941, the reduction 
would center in patent and_ brand-name 
medicines that are mostly elaborations 
“official” drugs listed in the U.S. Pharma 
copoeia and the National Formulary. A! 
output of “official” drugs would be i 
creased to offset any loss incurred by r 
ducing the number of proprietary medi 
compounds available. 

Surgical supplies would be left at peac 
time levels. The amount of surgical, ort! 
pedic and ophthalmic equipment would } 
reduced by 15 per cent. No monuments: 
tombstones would be made. 

Result of restrictions. To bring civilia 
supplies down to this bedrock basis, t 
Government would be forced to harnes 
consumers and business operators into 
tighter control system. 

For one thing, rationing would have t 
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Equipment for Combat 


T° see in the dark and to see at a greater distance 
...-to push back the clouds and fogs of ignorance 
has been since the beginning of time one of man’s 
greatest aspirations. 

Spurred by war, the scientific laboratories of the 
nation are making tremendous strides toward meet- 
ing this aspiration. 

In every branch of the services our fighting men 
are now armed with electrical devices which en- 
able them to pierce the black of night, the depths 


of the ocean and the clouded skies. Already much 
of our success over our enemies on land, sea and in 
the air has been achieved through the use of these 
“electrical cats.” 

The peacetime possibilities of these devices 
which pierce the darkness are limitless. 

In the very forefront in the design and manu- 
facture of these developments stand Western 
Electric and its engineering organization, the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 











USE WATER 


(WA MWEW FORM 
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Now you can rely on water — your 
natural, ever-plentiful ally against fire 
—to protect your plant from a much 
broader range of hazards. Where water, 
in the form of stream or spray, might 
only spread the danger — water in the 
form of Rockwood WaterFOG, confines 
the fire, cools it, smothers it — even 
the 
liquid fires! 

WaterFOG consists of water particles 
very much finer than spray, created by 


most dangerous flammable 


W447" 
DEFEAT Z@<OlL FIRES! 


impinging streams of water from spe- 
cially-designed Rockwood heads. Pene- 
trating gently into the combustion area, 
WaterFOG absorbs heat, and upon 
changing into steam, expands with an 
irresistable smothering action, envelop- 
ing the fire in an all-cooling, all-quench- 
ing blanket. ‘“‘Flash-back” is prevented. 
Costly damage from chemicals and ex- 
cessive water is avoided. A non-con- 
ductor, WaterFOG is approved for fires 
in electrical equipment. 





Raging oil fire cut off in mid-air—fire out in seconds! 


Check all hazards — now! Quench 
and dip tanks? Paint shops? Dryers? 
Oil cellars? Transformers? Oil switches 
and other electrical equipment? What- 
ever your oil hazards, you'll find Water- 
FOG your safest protection against fire. 

Rockwood WaterFOG, properly installed, is 
approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories and 


Associated Factory Mutuals. Fixed installations 
and portable. U. S. Government demand makes 


vhay FSS : HSH Sgr ey 


necessary high priorities to insure prompt delivery. 
An educational 16 mm. color moving picture, 
with sound, showing tests for insurance approval, 
is available upon request from an executive of 
your firm. Write, today, for Bulletin 123, address- 
ing Rockwood Sprinkler Company, 48 Harlow St., 
Worcester, Mass. 





Transformer Fire — Attacked 
Successfully by WaterFOG 


Internal short circuit... disconnecting 
switch box (oil-submerged) ruptured... 
fire! ... then WaterFOG went into action. 
Fire out even before trouble was located! 
No conflagration. No damage to trans- 
former. 














Carer Engineered by Fockwood 


Cools. Contines., Smothers Ol Fires 








be broadened to include nearly all the 
jor necessities of life. 

Broadened rationing would complicy, 
the Government’s administrative problem, 
It would force a vast increase in the nup 
ber of rationing officials, voluntary and fy 
time workers alike. Housewives and bes 
nessmen would be faced with the task 
keeping many more records; would haye; 
keep informed about dozens of new y; 
ings and regulations. Involved would }, 
drastic readjustments in buying habits , 
far as the consumer is concerned; who 
new methods of pricing, marketing and di. 
tribution, so far as businessmen are ¢gp. 
cerned, 

Manufacturers would have as may 
problems as wholesalers, retailers, and eq». 
sumers. They would have to make the; 
products, as many already are doing, x. 
cording to new, simplified, standard “yy 
models.” 

They would operate under specific plans 
such as already are set up in the case of 
bicycles, stoves and typewriters, providing 
for strict War Production Board contr) 
over manufacturing, distribution, profits 
trademarking. 

In summary. Government officials noy 
are taking every opportunity to point ou 
that at present there is no likelihood tha 
it will be necessary to cut civilian supplie 
to bedrock in all cases. On the other hand 
these estimates clearly point the direction 
curtailment of civilian industry and civi- 
ian living standards will take. 





| SMART, QUIET, 
| CONVENIENT 


In these three words lies the secret of 
the Hotel Chatham’s appeal to impor- 
tant New York visitors. Recently en- 
livened by new decorative treatments, 
the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
location off Park Avenue and its wel- 
come convenience to Grand Central 
and Airlines Terminals, provides a 
pleasing and suitable background for 
your most exacting New York activities. 
Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 


| Single Rooms from $4, Double Rooms from $7 
| Spacious Suites from $12 


Chat LM 


Frank W. Regan, Manager 
1] Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th St., New York 
\! —_—___ — 
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' CARBINE... ¥ 


“_..increases fire power 33%!” 
































“After 35 years, the Army goes from the pistol ¥ 
to the carbine . .. The Winchester carbine is 
rated high, and is judged to increase the fire 
power of the infantry regiment by 33 per cent.” 

As reported by a prominent news magazine 


“All the men and officers in the infantry who 
have been armed with the pistol will carry 
the carbine instead ... We believe it to be a 
weapon of great merit: . .” 

ROBERT P. PATTERSON, Under Secretary of War 









The same manufacturing ability that has made 
~ Underwood Elliott Fisher typewriters, adding 
and accounting machines famous through- 
out the world, is now being applied 
to the production of carbines. 





TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: TYPEWRITERS—New and used typewriters 
are sold only to the U. S. Government for the armed services. You may rent 
used machines under Office of Price Administration regulations. 


ADDING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES—New Machines are available under War 
Production Board regulations. We have been able to assist many of our 
customers with their accounting problems. 


RIBBONS, CARBON PAPER, ETC.—We may sell ribbons, carbon paper and other 
supplies for all types of office machines without restriction. 


MAINTENANCE—Our maintenance service is in complete and efficient opera- 


Carbines are now tion from coast to coast to help you keep your Underwood, Elliott Fisher and 
F = Sundstrand machines operating efficiently and we are permitted to manufacture 
in mass production by the necessary parts. 


s . 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Compan Enlist Your Dela 
Buy More War Bonds 


’o Shorten The Durati 
Former and future makers of Typewriters, Adding and Accounting Machines Fo Gharten The Suvesion 





Third floor back. in 


@ It’s 4 p.m. ona quict street. 

A slip of a girl, with a suitcase a little 
too heavy for her, climbs the brownstone 
steps and rings the bell. 

Her heart is beating fast, but it’s not 
from the weight of the suitcase. 

She’s wondering what it will be like, in a 
furnished room, so far from home. 

She’s hoping she'll make good at her new 
job. 

She’s thinking that maybe now she under- 
stands a little bit of what Tom must have 
felt when he said goodbye and left for 
camp. 

But she’s not going back till it’s over. 


Millions of men and women today are 
finding themselves in strange surroundings 
in situations they couldn't have imagined a 
few years ago. They are giving up their 
pleasures and comforts—and often much 
more—to bring future good to the whole 
world. And they don’t mind—too much— 
because it will be worth it. 

Industry, too, has put aside for the dura- 
tion its never-ending job of supplying 
those pleasures and comforts which have 
helped to make life fuller and better in 


America than anywhere else in the world. 
Industry is working today with strange new 
matcrials, toward grimmer goals—but work- 
ing with the same ingenuity and skill, organiza- 
tion and experience, initiative and resourceful- 
ness. For these things are as much a part of 
American industry as they are of Amer- 
icans. 


And because they are, we have not found 
today’s production task, big as it is, too 
big. Because they are, we shall not find 
tomorrow's challenge, great as it will be, 
too great. With new materials like plas- 
tics, new sciences like electronics, offering 
hope and fuller opportunity; but with the 
old American ingenuity and courage and 
enterprise—we shall face the task of build- 
ing a better world. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 7 Bs 


* * * 


The volume of General Electric war production is so high 
and the degree of secrecy required is so great that we can tell 


you little about it now. When it can be told completely we 


believe that the story of industry's developments during the 
war years will make one of the most fascinating chapters 
in the history of human progress. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


962-455H -211 













































Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 











Trend of Aznerream Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


You need to take seriously the estimate of cuts that might be made in goods 
for civilian use; the estimate of what civilians can get along on if necessary. 

Not that production slashes of that size are just ahead. They're not. It 
is doubtful if they ever would be of the severity suggested for some industries. 

But: In other industries,the cuts already have been made. A war lasting 
two or three more years--not impossible--might make estimates of bedrock re- 
quirements come true in many industries. 

Also: Future policy in curtailing civilian industry will tend to follow the 
pattern now laid down. 

Here, then, is what officials say civilians could get along on...... 

A food supply about 30 per cent less than in 1941. It would be a lean 
diet. 

A cut in clothing about one-third under 1941. There would be more work 
clothing, less clothing of other types, very much less of fur coats. 

A beverage supply little more than half of 1941. Beer and wine would be 
cut about one-third, distilled spirits would be almost eliminated, coffee cut a 
third. 

A dry goods supply about half as large as in the big 1941 year. 

A supply of gasoline and lubricating oil only 40 per cent as large as 1941. 

A volume of newspapers about 40 per cent of 1941, of books 30 per cent. 

A supply of household furniture barely one-quarter the 1941 supply, one 
of household equipment that would be near to the vanishing point. There would 
be half as many golf and tennis balls, a fifth as much fishing tackle. 

A supply of musical instruments, radios, clocks, jewelry, automobiles at or 
} not far from zero. Cuts would be based on rock-bottom needs of civilians. 
That's the broad outline. You can get a more detailed picture on page 42. 
































Actually, there is not much planning here aimed at protecting civilians or 
civilian industry. Idea simply is to let nature take its course, then to make 
plans when the hollering gets loud enough. It is a policy of drift. 

Yet: Draft policies, man-power shortages, material shortages, food shortages 
are soon to make the lot of the wholesaler and merchant a hard one. Makers of 
civilian goods, too, will begin to feel the pinch in many additional lines. 

Officials, while doing little about it, say this..... 

At some level, all activity becomes essential. You can't shut down all the 
laundries, all barbershops, all blacksmiths of a community. 

? Time is near when the civilian economy will have to be watched over about 
as carefully as the military; when breakdowns will need to be guarded against. 

As it is: About 300,000 retail outlets will close in 1943 and will not be 
replaced. There is a tendency for big operators in the retail field to ex- 
pand the lines of goods they sell, to encroach on the fields of merchants who 
may now be hard-pressed by shortages of goods, by price ceilings. 

At present, the little man, whether in trade or industry, is faced with a 
growing number of problems; is often on the way to the wall. 











Employers may want to think twice before being too enthusiastic about the 
Disney amendment to the debt-limit bill affecting salary control. It provides: 
> 1. That salaries (including bonuses) paid prior to Dec. 7, 1941, which 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


permit their recipient to retain more than $25,000 a year after taxes, shall not 
be limited to $25,000. President's order now limits to that amount. 
2. That salaries (including bonuses) which do not exceed $25,000 net after 





taxes may be raised to that amount before they automatically are limited. 

And: It clearly is presumed that all control of salaries under $25,000 net 
after taxes is removed; that, once this bill is enacted, employers would be free 
to raise salaries and employes to demand raises without reference to the Treasury. 

This means that salary trends may point sharply upward; that employers may 
find themselves bidding sharply for men in what's to be a very tight market; 
that there then will be renewed pressure to take all controls from wages as well. 

That is a point worth thinking about. It touches too, on growing inflation 
pressure. Yet: Present Congress mood suggests that Disney plan will be voted. 
Roosevelt probably wouldn't veto because it’s a rider to the debt-limit bill. 








Just to keep an eye on moves that add to inflation pressures..... 

Farm price “parity": Almost certain is a Congress bar to inclusion of any 
benefit payments to farmers when computing the ceiling price of farm products. 
Roosevelt veto, if used, is highly likely to be overridden. This could mean: A 
23.4 cents higher ceiling on wheat, 16.6 on corn, 1.2 cents on cotton. 

Wages: CIO is joining John L. Lewis in making new wage-increase demands, 
in getting into the latest competition for a bigger cut in war dollars. 

Salaries: The lid seems on the way to being removed. 

48-hour week: Much broader extension of a longer work week seems probable. 
It is in the plans. And: That means time and one-half for hours over 40. 

So: Individual incomes appear not to be under control at the source. Fur- 
thermore, Congress is very lukewarm to any drastic tax increases. Result is a 
broadening base for a blowoff after, if not during, this war. 











As for taxes.....Latest pay-as-you-go idea is this: 

1. Pay March and June installments on 1942 income at existing rates. 

2. Start withholding on July 1 at 19 per cent rate against net income. 

3. Forget and forgive the September and December payments on 1942 income. 

4. Then, make a regular report in March, 1944, on 1943 income, with pay- 
ment by the taxpayer of the amount due above the half-year portion of the tax 
withheld. 

After that: Taxpayer would be current on normal tax and first-bracket sur- 
tax; would always be a year behind on surtax payments in brackets above the 
first. 


That's just another variation. Congress is slow to make up its mind. 




















In the general situation..... 

At WPB: Nothing very startling is in the wind. Army-Navy continue to make 
contracts, to spend the money, to supervise fulfillment of contracts. And: WPB 
continues to be largely advisory, largely a material allocation setup. 

Wheat growing: There now is a great incentive to wheat production. Reasons 
are: (1) all acreage control is ended; (2) benefit payments to growers continue; 
(3) price ceilings almost surely will be lifted by Congress. Result is unusual 
pressure for increasing wheat acreage when wheat even now is not scarce. 

Cancellation clauses:Start is being made on working out a uniform clause to 
cover cancellation of contracts for war material once the war ends. Army's con- 
tract probably will be a model. It eases the shock of an abrupt war end. 

Small plants: There's a definite effort now being made to place more orders 
with small plants, to force wider subcontracting, to do what has been talked of 
since the armament program started. About 70 per cent of war orders still are 
centered in 100 big corporations. 

Arms_production: Rate of increase in output of weapons is slowing a bit; is 
to depend more ond more upon more labor efficiency, better planning of the flow 
of materials. Next stage is that of refinement of production plans. 
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HISTORY FOR 
THE CLASS 
OF 1953... 


Being written today 


e After the bomb bays of giant flying birds of 
destruction are sealed and the last cannon is fired 
. .. when the husbands, sons and fathers return to 
their homes in a peace-restored world, history will 
record the Gulf South’s part in this Global War. 

It will show how the Gulf South’s rich natural 
resources were brought into full play . . . how the 


area’s vast military training and proving grounds 


BUY WAR BONDS .. 








- FOR VICTORY NOW .. 


A Natural Gas transmission Com- 
pany built in peacetime ... now 
dedicated to serve wartime fuel re- 
quirementsthroughout theGulfSouth. 


+ vu SOwrw 


in the Gulf Soult or 


were used . . . how a mighty industrial machine 
was quickly geared to war production. 

It will be a dramatic, heart-throbbing story, 
too, of the priceless sacrifices, the untiring efforts 
and determination of an aroused people. 

In unison with all America, the citizenry of the 
Gulf South pledge their ail to complete and final 
Victory. 


. FOR PEACE IN THE FUTURE 


Cale South 


Working with All America for VICTORY 
UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 


For Texas, Mail receiced at: Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. For 
Louisiana, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, 
Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. For Mussisstprt, 
Atapama and Froripa, Mail receioed at: Jackson, Miss. 


COPR., 1943. UNITED GAS PIPE LiNE CO 








C men who 






Day in, day out, the men of the Mer- 
chant Marine play their grim game of 
tag with death. Quietly . . . determinedly 

. without fanfare, they keep coming 
back for More... keep the ship f sailing 
... keep the vital supplies of war flow- 
ing to all parts of the world, wherever 
they're needed, when they're needed. 

For more than forty years ships of the 
Great White Fleet have been manned by 
staffs who combined the highest tradi- 
tions of seamanship with a specialized 
knowledge of Caribbean waters 
knowledge that resulted in the efficient 
care and prompt delivery of in- 
valuable cargoes. 

Today, our ships are dressed in 


Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


GUATEMALA * EL SALVADOR * HONDURAS * NICARAGUA 
COSTA RICA * PANAMA * COLOMBIA * CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.1. 


wartime gray .. . their passenger accom- 
modations and refrigerated holds con- 
tributing to the successful prosecution of 
the war. And the men who served aboard 
them in times of peace still tread their 
decks . . . giving to the stern business of 
war the same full measure of experience 
and devotion to duty that they formerly 
gave to Inter-American trade. 


Travelersand merchants of the Americas 


man the ships 


look forward to the day when the Great | 


White Fleet may once more ply a peace- 
ful Caribbean. Meanwhile, all honor to 


the men of the Merchant Marine—heroes | 


all. We of the United Fruit Company 
are proud of them. . 
blooded American! 





Buy War Bonds and Stamps... regularly 


. as is every red- | 





Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Stricter Control 
For Our Exports 
Under New Plan 


A preview of how the new system of 
“screened” export controls is to operate 
comes from Brazil. In effect, old priority 
ratings for shipping space issued by the 
Board of Economic Warfare would be 
scrapped. Instead, priorities are to be de. 
termined by importing countries, after a 
BEW screening process. 

The Bank of Brazil announces that its 
Export and Import Department will issue 
preferential orders to replace the certifi. 
cates of necessity that hitherto have been 
used. These orders will be issued only for 
military items, materials needed to main- 
tain public works and essential civilian 
activities. 

BEW export licenses are to be issued 
only on recommendation of the Brazilian 
bank and Brazilian importers will get ree- 
ommendations from the bank. Thus, Bra- 
zil’s purchasing in the United States mar- 
ket appears destined for strict control. 


The Board of Economic Warfare has 
made no announcement to date on the 
new policy, but it is understood that 


similar agreements are being negotiated 
with most other Latin-American countries. 
Chief purpose of the new export policy is 
to decentralize operations and _ give the 
buying countries more say about the ma- 
terials they want. 

The outlook is that 1943 and other war 
years will see a restriction of foreign trade 
to bedrock necessities, with shipping space 
carefully husbanded for defense items and 
for supplies needed to maintain strategic 
production of war materials. 


Trade dislocations. Wartime upsets 
in international trade promise to leave 
many permanent effects the Hemi- 
sphere. Scarcities caused by the shipping 
shortage and conversion to war production 
have been accompanied in most of Latin 
America with sharp price rises. These have 
been particularly marked in Mexico, Bo- 
livia, Ecuador and countries that depend 
primarily upon imports for basic food and 
clothing. 

Now nearly all Hemisphere countries 
are scrambling for a more self-sufficient 
economy and are receiving aid from Wash- 
ington in achieving these goals. Mexico, 
for example, has adopted a definite self- 
sufficiency program. Goals call for steady 
corn production of 2,500,000 tons, against 


on 
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THE KID FROM KANSAS 


and the ‘Fish’ that Flies 


Sosswnuse there is a kid from Kan- 
sas, with ack-ack bursting around his 
ears. Watch him slanting down, wag- 
gling his wings to signal the squadron 
in, leveling off to aim his torpedo, 
drop it, send it straight and true to its 
target... Up ahead a Jap carrier 
squirms to escape. Her guns are blaz- 
ing and her destroyer escort is blast- 
ing away, throwing everything they’ve 
got point-blank at the Doom that 
comes riding fast as the torpedo 
bombers press home their attack. 

They’re not counting risks, those 
wonderful kids from the U.S.A. And 
in these days, that’s a thing we at 
Harvester never forget. 

For the Navy has given us an as- 
signment which we regard as an 
honor—the production of aircraft tor- 
pedoes, one of the toughest of all pre- 
cision jobs. 


A rorpeno is a deadly projectile of 
special steels and brass and copper 
and alloys, carrying hundreds of 
pounds of explosive. Yet it has preci- 


sion parts so small they can be car- 
ried beneath a man’s fingernail. 


Many parts of our torpedo are made 
in air-conditioned, temperature-con- 
trolled rooms, rooms which are 
scrubbed each day because tiny par- 
ticles of dust, no thicker than one 
night’s dust on your piano, would de- 
stroy their absolute accuracy. 


Tere are Parts in this torpedo so 
delicately poised that they are oiled 
with a hypodermic needle, with alter- 
nate drops placed carefully on each 
side. One extra drop of oil would 
throw them out of balance. 


A rtorpepo is guided to its target by 
a gyroscope, so precise in manufac- 
ture and so sure in operation that it 
regulates the course and depth at 
which the torpedo travels. It must not 
fail. Gyroscopes normally are made 
only by specialists. Harvester makes 
its own. 


That’s the kind of job this torpedo 
is. And that’s why the men and 


Tanks 
Half-track Military 
Vehicles 
Torpedoes 
Artillery Prime 
Movers 
Automatic Airplane 
Cannon 
Oerlikon Gun Mounts 
Military Trucks 
Military Tractors 
Steel Products for 
Military Use 
Shells: 37 mm. 
40 mm. 
75 mm. 
105 mm. 
Gun Carriages 
Shell Packing Stops 
High Speed 155 mm. 
Gun Corriages 
Brake Shoes 
Sight and Ammuni- 
tion Box Parts 


WAR PRODUCTS BUILT 
BY HARVESTER 





Belleville Springs 
Helical Springs 
Casing Bursters 
Fuses 
Valve Guides 
Forgings 
Castings 
Airplane Engine 
Cowling Assemblies 
Tank Track Pins 
Trackers 
Gears 
Bearings 
Housings 
Bushings 
Firing Pins 
Sleeves 
Track Links 
Dies 
Gun Loaders 
Base Plugs 
Generators 
Marine Corps Inva- 
sion Ice Chests 


Tank Tronsmissiqns Blood Bank Refriger- 
Adapter Boosters otors 











women at Harvester are proud that 
in starting production we beat our 
promise to the Navy by months. 


We have been greatly aided in do- 
ing that by the Navy itself. Through 
Navy cooperation, a picked group 
of Harvester production men stayed 
at a government torpedo station 
for weeks, planning layout, tooling 
and methods, outlining special train- 
ing for Harvester employes. 

The experience of Navy men is 
joined with the production skill of 
Harvester men to achieve this goal. 

To the boys who use these weapons 
we owe a supreme debt. Every man 
and woman of us is determined to 
see that that debt is paid. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


FILL YOUR STAMP BOOKS x * * BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 











A PRIVILEGE 


We all look to the American 
Red Cross to take care of the men 
in our Armed Forces when care 
means so much to them. 

For this, and the many other 
humanitarian services that they ren- 
der, it is a privilege to give them 


our most earnest support. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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@ Whether your chain link fence encloses an industry, residence or other class of property, 
it is now “critical material.” Because replacement may not be possible for some time to 
come, you will be wise if you have your present fence inspected now and serviced expertly 
by Page-trained men. Their long, specialized experience and their knowledge of localized 
conditions affecting fence metals, qualify them to extend the protective life of your fence. 
Write for name of Association member nearest you and discuss fence servicing with a 
factory-trained expert. Address PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters, Monessen, Pennsylvania. 
PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION ¢ AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 











2,000,000 tons in 1942; 500,000 tong , 
wheat, against 430,000 tons last Yee 
500,000 tons of sugar, almost double jy, 
mal output, and 90,000 tons of cotty, 
against a prewar output of 65,000 tons 

Food programs also are going forwy 
in Central America, Paraguay, Ecuag, 
Peru, Bolivia, Colombia and Venezyg, 
These countries also hope to increase th: 
own food-processing industries and to q 
to warehouse capacity. 

Cotton textile production, in fact, js » 
jovying a boom. Brazil, Mexico and } 
Salvador have become exporters, y 
Argentina, Peru, Chile, Colombia » 
Venezuela approach _ self-sufficiency 
this field. 

Brazil’s cotton consumption by her oy 
mills, for example, has jumped from 509 
000 bales to 800,000 bales a year, and 4; 
gentina, with a mill capacity of aroyp, 
250,000 bales a year, now uses up all log. 
ly grown cotton. Mexico’s cotton industp 
has almost doubled its capacity. 












Trade agreements. Wartime ish. 
tion of the Hemisphere has acted to stim, 
late reciprocal trade agreements among tly 
various nations. 

Brazil and Argentina have an agreeme 
to increase the flow of Brazilian textile: 
iron and steel and lumber in exchange fe 
Argentine wheat. Chile has lowered duti« 
on Brazilian coffee, yerba mate, carnauh, 
wax, rice, cocoa and raw cotton in «& 
change for lower duties on fruits, grains 
beans, malt and wines. 

Reciprocal treaties have been signed le. 
tween Venezuela and Chile, Argentina ani 
Cuba, Peru and Argentina, Bolivia an 
Argentina, Chile and Uruguay, Brazil ani 
Paraguay, Argentina and Colombia ani 
Argentina and Chile. In addition, Panam 
has reduced all duties on food and Bolivia 
has removed the duty on flour. 

In Central America, a complete fre 
trade agreement has been negotiated be. 
tween E] Salvador and Guatemala, and be. 
tween El Salvador and Honduras. Result 
of these treaties have prompted El Salva 
dor business interests to urge extension 
the free trade arrangement to Nicaragu 
and Costa Rica. 

Argentina’s trade with other Hemispher 
countries has shown a marked increas 
contributing substantially to the 148 per 
cent rise in imports and the 24 per cen 
rise in exports during the first 11 imontls 
of 1942. Goods exchanged with Chile ani 
Venezuela doubled in value during th 
year, and imports from Mexico increas 
five times, while exports to Mexico mor 
than doubled. Trade between Argentin 
and Brazil also was up sharply, both ® 
imports and exports. 

Trade figures show definite signs tha 
Latin-American countries are discovering 
one another, in an economic sense, and at 
becoming less dependent for their welfar 
on Europe or the United States. This war 
sponsored trend can be expected to cor 
tinue in peace. 
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A slight case of 


O BUILD AN IMPORTANT Marine Corps 

base in the South, 85,000 acres of 
pine-grove land had to be cleared in a 
hurry. 


The job was scarcely started when 
wild rumors of workers found dead in the 
woods of snake bite began to circulate. 


Most of the 4600 odd men on the pro- 
ject got pretty jumpy. 

Like most rumors, these tales were 
completely untrue. But that didn’t help 
matters much. When a snake finally did 
bite a man, the fact that it wasn’t a 
poisonous snake was overlooked. 


The camp became greatly excited. 


Possibly the calmest man there was a 
fellow whose entire job was to make 
working conditions as safe as possible: 
a safety engineer from an insurance 
company. 


The safety engineer knew that there 
was really little danger from snake bites. 
He knew, too, that there was plenty of 
danger from an everyday hazard that 
nobody paid much attention to: exposed 
nails in scrap lumber. 


Snake Bite 


So the next day. he put a notice up on 
the bulletin board headed like this: 


Snake Bites vs. Nail Punctures 
“Odds: 250 to 1 
*Snake Bites Since Start of 
Project: 1 Non-poisonous 


** Nail Punctures and Scratches: 250” 


The rest of the notice said in part: “If 
there were a peculiar type of snake with 
a nail protruding from its body, we 
wager that it would soon be extinct due 
to our wholehearted campaign to rid the 
country of such a menace. The odds are 
250 to 1 that you will step on a nail be- 
fore a snake bites you! Drive out or 
bend down all exposed nails.” 


The men caught on. There was a sharp 
drop in the number of injuries caused by 
nails. Other safety measures began to be 
better observed. And the whole job 
started getting done faster, too. 


This true story, from the files of The 
Travelers Insurance Company, is typical 
of the ingenuity and thoroughness with 
which Travelers Safety Engineers work 
to reduce industrial accidents. 






Years of training and experience have 
taught these specialists in safety that 
conditions, which commonly cause acci- 
dents, follow a definite pattern. During 
this time they have also learned a lot 
about practical psychology and can get 
men to follow their suggestions without 
throwing their weight around. 

Because of this, Travelers Safety En- 
gineers are not only able to spot careless 
practices likely to cause accidents, but 
they can get the men working on the 
job to correct these practices. Thus, they 
can reduce accident rates very sharply 
and increase war production. 

If you’d like to find out what kind of 
a job these safety experts can do for you, 
consult a Travelers agent or your in- 
surance broker. There’s a good chance 
that a Travelers Safety Engineer can 
help you both in reducing accidents, and 
in reducing your insurance rates. 


MORAL: Insure in The Travelers. All forms 
of insurance and fidelity and surety bonds. 
The Travelers Insurance Company, The 
Travelers Indemnity Company, The 
Travelers Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


















































Such accurate fire is possible only when the ammunition is correctly 
and uniformly made; otherwise, some shells would fall short, others 
over-reach the target or fail to explode. 


Each shell body, shell case and fuse mechanism together have 


cision gaging instruments. 

Uniform ammunition. made uniform by proper Dimensional Con- 
trol, assures protective firepower for our troops and destruction for 
the enemy. 

* * - * * * * 


Sheffield specialists in Dimensional Control perfected the MULTICHEK 
precision gaging instrument to simultaneously check all critical di- 
mensions of shell cases, bodies and fuse parts, in one quick operation. 


One hundred per cent inspection is now both feasible and economical. 
Ni HE § L eR G 

THE S132 2/31 0 

‘surnit CORPORATION 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A, 








Every shell hits its mark, smashing the enemy and his installations. 


more than a score of critical dimensions. To assure uniformity, all | 
dimensions must be checked and double checked with gages and pre- 
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There is an anti-Roosevelt revolt ; 
Congress. In this rebellion, a number ¢ 
Southern Democrats are directly bucking 
the Administration. Some were New Dey 
supporters. Others, expressing the South, 
conservatism, have been more or less ¢op 
sistently in the opposition. Now they ar 
closing ranks. Some of the leaders are: 

+ * . 

Senator John H. Bankhead (Dem) 
of Alabama, was an Administration spokes. 
man on farm matters for vears, and evey 
the author of several New Deal bills, J 
late William B. Bankhead, Speaker of th 
House, was his brother. Senator Bank. 
head’s most compel. 
ling interest is the Als. 
bama cotton farmer 
and the price he rp. 
ceives. He backed th; 
New Deal when it wa 
raising farm_ prices 
turned against it when 
the effort began t 
keep prices from go. 
ing higher. 

Senator Bankhead is pushing a bill t 
raise farm prices by giving the farmer 
parity, plus farm benefit payments, in. 
stead of including benefit checks in parity 
He is acutely interested in the farm labo 
shortage, and is braving Administration 
opposition to his proposal that farm work 
ers be exempted from the draft, and thos 
already in the Army be furloughed. 

* * ~ 

Representative Wesley E. Disney 
(Dem.) , of Oklahoma, quiet and studious, 
is considered essentially conservative, al- 
though he has supported some New Deul 
measures. Mr. Disney has been a stickler 
for governmental economy and active in 
the effort to check the 
flow of power from 
Congress to the White 
House. Just now, he 
is trying to undo one 
exercise of Executive 
authority, with a 
measure to nullify 
President Roosevelt’s 
order limiting salaries 
to $25,000 after taxes. 

Mr. Disney proposes instead that higher 
salaries be stabilized at their Pearl Harbor 
level. But, in any event, he wants Cor- 
gress, not the President, to do the limiting 
His viewpoint on salaries is popular in bis 
district. It is rich in oil, and his constituents 
include many highly paid oil executives 

* ~ * 

Senator Kenneth McKellar (Dem), 
of Tennessee, once an undeviating Nes 
Deal supporter, has been on a rampage. 
He is known to his colleagues as an I 


~-Harris & Ewing 


Senator Bankhead 





—Harris & Ewing 
Rep. Disney 
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AN FOR EXCELLENCE 


FOR WHICH WE HOPE TO FIND A SECOND MEANING 


Soon after World War I, Trailmobile received 
this citation from the War Department: 


= a = 


- 
| ye 


THe War DEPARTMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


RECOGNIZES IN THIS AWARD FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
THE LOYALTY ENERCY AND EFFICIENCY IN THE PERFORMANCE 
Of THE WAR WORK BY WHICH 

Trailmobile 
AIDED MATERIALLY IN OBTAINING VICTORY FOR THE ARMS 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN THE WAR WITH 
THE IMPERIAL“GERMAN GOVERNMENT AND THE IMPERIAL 
AND ROYAL AUSTRO HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT 


Ree MES 
Today—25 years later—the Army and Navy have 
again honored the men and women at Trailmobile 
by conferring on them the prized “E” pennant 
for their “fine record in the production of war 
equipment.” 











Every one of us is proud of that flag, of what it 
stands for. Every one of us is thankful that he or 
she has been able to contribute a part to the win- 


ning of that flag. Yes, and we’re happy that the 
years that passed between the receiving of these 
two high honors gave us the experience and the 
“know how” and the coordination that allowed 
us to throw ourselves behind the war effort— 
100%—when the call came. 


This is a new kind of war—a war of movement, of 
action. Supplies and equipment must be rushed 
across deserts and jungles and mountains to keep 
up with our fighting forces. Logistics—the task of 
moving these supplies—has become a science. A 
science to which the wartime products of Trail- 
mobile have added a welcome, worth-while chapter. 


And as all the men and women at Trailmobile look 
at that flag, they roll up their sleeves a little 
higher. Because they hope that what they are 
doing today to help win the war will also mean 
that never again will it be necessary to make such 
an award. We hope that the proudly waving “E” 
may also stand for “Eternal Peace.” 


Some of the Trailmobile equipment 2)-/o0n Pon/oon Bridge Trailer + Animal and 
that is now serving our fighting forces Cargo Van- Air Force Carryall + Air Force 
Office Trailer + Mobile Laundry Unit + Air Force Wrecker Trailer « Army Tank Transport 


RAILMOBILE . 





TODAY’S BATTLE FRONTS ARE THE PROVING GROUNDS FOR THE TRAILMOBILES OF TOMORROW 
Trailer Company of America, Cincinnati, Ohio + Berkley, California 








tensely patronage-conscious Senator, and 
one who keeps his feuds alive. 

After Senator McKellar’s arrest for non- 
attendance in response to a quorum call 
during the filibuster 
at the last session of 
Congress against the 
bill to abolish poll 
taxes, the sergeant at 
arms who served the 
warrant lost his job 
Then, he was influ- 
ential in reducing the —Aeme 
powers of the major 
ity leader, Senator 
Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, who asked 
that the warrant be issued. After that, he 
came in more direct conflict with the New 
Deal. He opposed the confirmation of 
Edward J. Flynn, as envoy to Australia 

Now, he wants all Federal workers mak- 
ing over $4,500 annually to be made subject 
to Senate confirmation, including those now 
in office. 


Senator McKellar 


* * o 

Representative Paul J. Kilday (Dem.), 
of Texas, always has been an anti-New 
Dealer. He entered the House, in fact, by 
beating a New Deal favorite, Maury Mav- 
erick. At the moment Mr. Kilday is spon- 
soring an amendment 
to defer men with 
children, so long as 
childless men _ are 
available. 

Mr. Kilday has two 
small daughters to 
whom he is deeply 
devoted, and was 
himself a member of 
a large family. He 
believes that breaking up homes in which 
there are children is filled with dangerous 
and unforeseeable consequences, a step 
that should be. avoided as long as possible 
His amendment apparently will be adopt- 
ed, but is expected to be vetoed. 

* * * 

Representative Stephen Pace (Dem.), 
of Georgia, tall, dour and eloquent, has 
been arguing the cause of the farmer 
throughout his stay in Congress, and he 
sees no reason to stop now, regardless 
of the war. Mr. Pace’s way of increasing 
farm prices is to include farm labor costs 
in the formula used in computing parity. 
The Administration figuring it would in- 
crease food costs by 
10 to 15 per cent, is 
opposed to the plan. 

Mr. Pace is from 
the Deep South, but 
his district is perhaps 
better known for its 
peanut crop than for 
its cotton raising. Mr. 
Pace’s peanut grow- 
ers have been taken 
care of with special incentive payments, 
but his cotton farmers have not. He has 
little in common with the New Dealers 
and has opposed most of their proposals. 





—Harris & Ewing 
Rep. Kilday 


—Harris & Ewing 
Rep. Pace 
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Strength in 


NEW ENGLAND 


ALABAMA. Frep S. CuIsoLm 
Watts Building ........... Birmingham 
C. ALLEN HopkKINs 
First National Bank Bldg.. .Montgomery 
CALIFORNIA. Hays & BRADSTREET 
Edwards & Wildey Bldg.....Los Angeles 
ALBERT E. PayTon 
Associated Realty Building. .Los Angeles 
E. CHESTER SPARVER 
606 Insurance Bldg.........----Oakland 
C. Harvey STULL 


220 Montgomery St....... San Francisco 
COLORADO. IsaporE SAMUELS 
First National Bank Bldg........ Denver 


CONNECTICUT. W. Watson House 
Hartford Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co. Bldg. 
Hartford 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA. Ear.e W. Sapp 


403 Colorado Bldg. ........ Washington 
FLORIDA. James H. Lipscome 
112 West Adams St. ........ Jacksonville 


GEORGIA. Linwoop BuTTerworTH 
ES eee Atlanta 
Harvey H. WILson 
608 Savannah Bk. & Trust Co. Bldg. 
Savannah 
ILLINOIS. Encar C. Fow.er 
30th Floor, Bankers Bldg. ......Chicago 
Ju.tus H. Meyer 
Room 2140, Field Bldg. ........ Chicago 
H. G. SWANSON 
Board of Trade Bldg. 
141 West Jackson Bivd.........Chicago 
E. B. THURMAN 


One La Salle Bldg...... ++eeeee. Chicago 
James R. Love 

301 South Adams St. ....... «++.. Peoria 

INDIANA. WIiLuiAM H. Mevs 
1450 Consolidated Bldg. .... Indianapolis 

IOWA. SELWYN C. Wooparp 

Fleming Building............ Des Moines 
KANSAS. PENDLETON A. MILLER 

New England Bldg. ............ Topeka 
KENTUCKY. Grorce M. CHESCHEIR 

Marion E. Taylor Bldg. ...... Louisville 
LOUISIANA. WILSON WILLIAMS 

210 Union Bldg. .......... New Oxcleans 
MAINE. LAWRENCE W. SAWYER 

Bank of Commerce Bidg. ...... Portland 
MARYLAND. F. A. Savace & Co. 

2 East Redwood St. .......... Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS. Mere G. SUMMERS 
97 Milk St. .... coccccoces DOSER 
ALBERT H. Curtis & Co. 
80 Federal St. cccdocveccosoces DORMER 
RicHarp W. PARTRIDGE 


Be GENS BE. 2.00 co deeccees --. Boston 
WINTHROP B. Ropsins 
Security Bldg. ...... eeseeee. Springfield 
KENNETH L. Morse 
PL «ttnsandusewwauide Worcester 
MICHIGAN. A. C. UTTER 
| eee Detroit 


MINNESOTA. Lorin Horp 


Northwestern Bank Bldg. .. Minneapolis 
DoNnaALpD O. McLERAN 
700 Pioneer Bldg ........... --. St. Paul 
MISSOURI. Epwarp G. Mura 
Bryant Building .......... Kansas City 


FRANK M. SEE 
Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. ........ St. Louis 


DISTRICT 








AGENCIES IN 


MUTUAL’S GENERAL AGENCIES 


NEBRASKA. Witt F. Nosie 

Suite 220, 1904 Farnam St.......Omahe 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. James C. NuTe 

Amoskeag Bank Bldg. ...... Manchester 
NEW JERSEY. C. Vernon Bowes 

2520 Raymond-Commerce Bldg., Newark 
NEW YORE. Rosert L. CuMMINGs 


State Bank Building ......... Albany 
ALFRED G. CORRELL 

16 Court St. ........ seecceses+ Brooklyn 
CHARLES A. HINKLEY 

1618 Liberty Bank Bldg. ....... Buffalo 
ALLEN & SCHMIDT 

217 Broadway .........+ee++.. New York 
Laturop E. BALDWIN 

150 Broadway.......... eseees New York 
C. Preston Dawson 

Suite 300, 527 Fifth Ave....... New York 
ISADORE FREID 

By Wee BOO TE. ccscccsconss New York 
Stuart D. WARNER 

25 West 43d St. ...cccccce «+. New York 


WituraM H. Beers 


Suite 400, Reynolds Arcade... . Rochester 
Henry P. WICKES 
PED. haere déuesnacns . Syracuse 


NORTH CAROLINA. EvceNe C. McGinnis 
20 East Martin St. ......... . Raleigh 
OHIO. Guy D. RANpboLPH 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Cincinnati 
EARLE W. BRAILFY 


PN TH 60:0 ctesacencess Cleveland 
Pau. M. SMITH 
43 Bast Gap Bt. ..cccccccccses Columbus 
H. Peter GRAVENGAARD 
PES TED avcsesnnccesssonce Toledo 
OREGON. MeEcKLEM & PARKER 
De SE, g ch eweduncse steed Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA. WILLIAM B. WAGNER 
240 North Third St. ........ Harrisburg 
ALBERT W. Moore 
Land Title Building ...... Philadelphia 
JOHN T. SHIRLEY 
2008 Gliver BaGs. ...-cccccces Pittsburgh 


RHODE ISLAND. WINTHROP WINSLOW 
Turks Head Bidg. ... . Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Eb L. FouLks 


710 Woodside Bidg. .......... Greenville 
TENNESSEE. Frank W. DEDMAN 
OG Bemis Ga Be. cccccccccces Enoxville 
CHARLES D. RICHARDSON 
1617 Sterick Bldg. ............ Memphis 
Tuomas G. HARRISON 
Nashville Trust Bldg. ........ Nashville 
TEXAS. Francis G. Bray 
BO) GE > 6cn ce cccesesoons Houston 
VERMONT. A. C. MATTHEWS 
Gryphon Corner Bidg. ..... +++. Rutland 


VIRGINIA. BENJAMIN W. Davis 
State-Planters Bk. & Tr. Co. Bldg. 


Richmond 
Wayne C. METCALF 
SS ee Roanoke 
WASHINGTON. CHarLes J. FRISBIE 
Gitinwer BER. .scccccccccccccese Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA. Ray C. Roserts 
203 Union Trust Bldg. .... Parkersburg 


WISCONSIN. A. L. SALTZSTEIN 
First Wisconsin Nat. Bank Bldg. 


Milwaukee 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Home INSURANCE COMPANY OF Hawatt, Lt. 
Honolulu 


MANY OTHER CITIES 
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1942 INCOME AND 
HOW IT WAS APPLIED 


Income from premiums, interest. dividends. 
rents, and funds left with Company... $ 95,707,071 


Payments to policyholders and benefici- 
aries and funds previously left with the 


RA ee eeenay iar ts 33,441,850 
62,265.22) 
Increase in policy reserves ........... 35,035,432 
27,229.789 
Operating costs and taxes 12,824,032 
Net Gain from Insurance Operations 14,405,757 
Adjustment in book value of assets, sales, 
and additions to Contingency Fund... 3,905,304 
eS 0 hot 4 Stace Geile aoa Sow TE 10,500,453 
Dividends apportioned for 1943 ......... 9,050,000 
Leaving an increase in surplus of........ 1,450,453 
Surplus December 31, 1941.............. 19,004,746 
SURPLUS DECEMBER 31, 1942.......... $20,455, 199 
SE Pe ee ee ee $575,376,254 


Increase of $39,409,076 


LIABILITIES .. 


Includes $9,050,000 for 1943 dividends 
and $3,000,000 Contingency Fund 





INSURANCE IN FORCE ........ NOW $1,699,000,000 


Increase over last year, $40,000,000 
Increase since 1929, $497,000,000 








New England Mutual 


Lie Insurance Company @- Boston 


George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 











Copy of Annual Report gladly sent upon request 


War...Security in Peace 


From the 1942 Annual Report: 


“TO OUR POLICYHOLDERS IN THE 
ARMED FORCES AND THEIR FAMILIES” 


+ + “Your dollars in the New England Mutual are 
literally working for America. 


+ + “At the close of the year we hold United States 
Government Bonds with a value of $122,682,000, 
compared to $62,446,000 five years ago. These dollars 
are obviously fighting dollars, quickly assembled 
for defense and offense. 


+x «x “The $139,093,000 of your funds in public 
utilities have helped to build dams, generating sta- 
tions, power lines, distribution systems, natural gas 
pipe lines, telephones, and telegraphs throughout 
the nation. Without investment support such as 
you have been giving through this company, public 
utilities could never have met the unparalleled 
demands suddenly forced upon them by war. 


+x + “You have a $79,288,000 stake in railroads, 
and the war has forcefully demonstrated that rail- 
roads are the backbone of > 

American transportation. 














«x «x “We have placed 
$42,435,000 of your funds 
in such basic industries as 
oil, steel, aluminum, 
chemicals, rubber, food 
products, and farm 
machinery. These indus- 
tries have, for the most 
part, transformed their 
normal business to all-out 
war production.” 
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INVEST IN WAR BONDS, 
NOT BONDAGE 


TRANSPARENT PLASTICS BY Our organization, constant- 


ly improving its methods, 
specializes in plastic fabri- 


R ey n O lds cation by compression at 
injection .. . extrusion... 
and sheet forming. 
Light weight, transparent turret canopies, by Reynolds, help to give the 
margin of Victory to Allied fighters and bombers. 

Every vital ounce of weight, saved by plastics, means they can fly 
higher ... faster ...and farther... while carrying heavier loads of 
bullets and bombs ... Let Reynolds take your plastics problems, design 
or redesign, engineer, build the molds and produce to your satisfaction. 

















REYNOLDS MOLDED PLASTICS 
CAMBRIDGE, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DIVISION OF REYNOLDS SPRING CO. + JACKSON, MICHIGAN 





And for all who appreciate Scotch whisky of “connoisseur’*excellence, 
there’s the smo-o-o-th, distinctive quality of Teacher’s ... 


See 


nce 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd 


TEACHER'S 
Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





“Whe Vas 
aud Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. ¢ 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and sugge stions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and. those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be 80 marked, , 


For Rationing of Everything 

Sir:—I note that vour publication says 
there will probably be no immediate - 
tioning of clothing. If you would send an 
observer into the defense areas, where high 
wages and idiotic spending are striding 
hand in hand toward inflation, you would 
start screaming for rationing of everything, 

Recently, I went with a friend to buya 
couple of dresses. At the store there had 
been plenty of dresses in my friend’s size 
the day before, but two women had bought 
them all. We were told every shopper now 
bought several garments on each trip. 

I wish Government would slap such huge 
taxes on us all that no one could buy 18 


dresses at one time. I'd like to see every- 
body limited to just so much of everything. 
Camas, Wash. G.M. 


A National Service Law? 

The following answer to the ques- 
tion: “Should U.S. Workers Be Con- 
trolled By Draft Law or New Legisla- 
tion?” was received too late for the 
symposium in the issue of February 26. 
In my opinion the use of the draft law 

was the only way out of the dilemma in 
which we found ourselves when we had the 
simultaneous demands for man power in 
industry, in the Army and in agriculture. 
If a National Service Law could be 
worked out which would accomplish the 
same results, it would be desirable, but 1 
am of the opinion that the flexibility of 
the draft law in relation to both the Army 
and the suppliers thereof is better for our 
present needs. 
Montpelier, Vt. Wititimam H. Wits 


Governor, State of Vermont 


* * 


Danger in Air Monopoly 

Sir:—The article, “Air Lines of the Fu- 
ture,” in the February 12 issue of your 
magazine, deserves serious consideration 
It states that U.S. business interests and 
some officials are concerned about the 
Government’s failure to push monopoly of 
world air lines. If such sentiments are true 
of the majority, it bodes ill for the future. 

The air should be free to all nations 
after the war; Government backing must 
be used sparingly. We must help others ob- 
tain profit and employment by investment 
and indirectly by stimulation of trade. 


Stamford, Conn. J. MLS. 
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WHAT HAS 


BECOME OF THE S Cextebweras 
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NOW SERVING THE NATION IN OVER-OCEAN 


FLYING FOR THE AIR TRANSPORT COMMAND 


For more than a year TWA Stratoliners in Army 
camouflage have been roaming the airways of 
the world, serving urgent air transport needs of 


our country’s armed forces abroad. 


Famous cities in foreign lands have become fa- 
miliar ports of call for the big four-engine air- 
liners that introduced faster, high-level luxury 
flying to air travelers in the United States. 


Carrying irreplaceable war cargo to rough, hur- 
riedly-made airports, the Stratoliners have each 
flown thousands of miles a week, often with loads 
tons greater than they were designed to carry. 
One of the Stratoliners recently made a record 


of seventeen ocean crossings in only twenty-two 


Government support has been given the airlines in part to prepare them 
to serve the needs of National Defense. This is another in a series of mes- 
sages telling how TWA is fulfilling its obligations to the nation in wartime. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 


STRATOLINER MAKES 17 OCEAN CROSSINGS IN 22 DAYS 


days in delivering critically needed materials to 


our fighting men overseas. 


The record-breaking peacetime performance of 
the Stratoliners, when they carried 110,000 pas- 
sengers in 19 months, has been more than 


equalled by their wartime service to the nation. 


TWA Services Performed for the Armed Forces: 
Over-Ocean Air Transport Operations—Military 
Aircratt Modification— Army Aircraft Mechanic, 
Radio Operator and Radio Mechanic Training 
—Flight Crew Training—Four-Engine Training— 
Communications Engineering Projects — North 


eS 


American Air Cargo Service. 







The 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
Pe 


Airline 
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Conflict Over ‘Second Front’ . . . Coming Shift 
In Cabinet? . . . Easing of Congress-OPA Dispute 


President Roosevelt and Josef Stalin 
have different ideas about what con- 
stitutes a second front. Mr. Roose- 
velt believes that U.S. operations in 
North Africa are in effect a second 
front, but Stalin still refuses to be im- 
pressed by those operations until they 
succeed in involving more German 
troops. 


x * * 


If Russia’s Ambassador Litvinov 
should be called back to Moscow for 
consultation, diplomats here would in- 
terpret that move as a sign of Russian 
impatience with the progress of this 
country’s war effort. Stalin’s inclina- 
tion always has been to go “isolation- 
ist,” while Ambassador Litvinov has 
stood for international collaboration. 


x * * 


Some important American military 
men are far from pleased with devel- 
opments in North Africa which led to 
reports that British soldiers in British- 
made tanks had to come to the rescue 
of hard-pressed Americans, who had 
lost their tanks. 


: ff 


Prentiss Brown, as new OPA Adminis- 
trator, is taking big strides to calm 
down members of Congress who have 
been loudest in complaint about price 
and rationing administration. One of 
the biggest strides involves the selec- 
tion of Iowa’s former Senator Herring 
to handle OPA job appointments. Mr. 
Herring is no novice when it comes to 
knowing what makes the political 
wheels go ’round. 


x * * 


High officials are saying that politi- 
cians can do a better job of rationing 
and price control than can adminis- 
trators with no political experience. 
The reason is that they can judge how 
much regulation the public will take 
without revolt. 


x * * 


Paul McNutt will have to win more 
support in Congress if he is to retain 
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his job as Manpower Commissioner. 
There is revived talk of a shuffle that 
would move Mr. McNutt into Harold 
Ickes’s job as Interior Secretary and 
move Mr. Ickes into charge of Man- 
power or into the job Donald Nelson 
now holds as head of the War Pro- 
duction Board. Mr. Roosevelt has dif- 
ficulty finding anyone who wants Mr. 
McNutt’s thankless task. 


x * * 


Herbert Hoover’s alignment with the 
groups favoring a less high-geared war 
effort and his revived interest in feed- 
ing children in neutral European coun- 
tries are leading important political 
leaders here to express the opinion 
that Mr. Hoover is getting into a po- 
sition to be at least a passive candi- 
date for the Republican presidential 
nomination. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt is being urged to 
make an address to the farmers of the 
nation explaining the Government at- 
titude toward farm price rises. The 
President is reminded that he has not 
talked directly to farmers since 1939. 


xk * 


The President is neither discouraging 
nor encouraging those who talk to him 
about the possibility of a fourth term. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude appears to 
be that the course of the war will de- 
termine whether or not another draft 
is necessary. 


x * * 


Madame Chiang Kai-shek is making 
a deep impression on high officials 
here, but is not succeeding in an effort 
to cause a shift of war emphasis from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Any great 
step-up in flow of men and munitions 
to China depends on reopening the 
Burma Road, and that in turn depends 
upon British action out of India. 


x * * 


Donald Nelson, as WPB chairman, 
will move very slowly in any attempt 
to stage a fight with the Army and 


Navy over power to control produc. 
tion. He has had a tip from the White 
House that the President wants to 
hear less about official fights. 


x: 2 @ 


One observing official points out pri- 
vately that American consumers, not 
American farmers, should be the ones 
to worry about the farm labor prob. 
lem. The farm bloc agitation on this 
issue is judged by this official to rest 
primarily on a desire to get more 
money for farmers, not to get more 
food supplies for city people, who are 
not too agitated over the farmers 
plight. 


x *«* * 


The Senate silver bloc is about to get 
another set of opponents among ex- 
porters. William LaVarre, head of the 
American Republics Unit of the Com- 
merce Department, advocates release 
of Treasury-held silver so that manu- 
facturers of sewing machines and 
small electric motors can use silver 
instead of hard-to-get copper for 
parts. Both sewing machines and mo- 
tors are wanted in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 


2 2 @ 


Army and Navy buyers are finding 
that the chief difficulty in placing or- 
ders with small plants is that little 
businessmen have some strange ideas 
about costs. Their prices are said 
often to be far above what a larger 
concern is willing to grant. 


x * * 


Some members of Congress have gone 
so far in advocating U.S. control of 
postwar airways that they want all 
aircraft manufacturing centered in 
this country. 


x * * 


Business circles are increasingly afraid 
that OPA will use its ceiling power to 
curb profits primarily and prices sec- 
ond. Senator George (Dem.), of 
Georgia, reflected this sentiment when 
he urged elimination of “social and 
economic theorists” from the agency. 
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Coy 
What Cc ‘a wants to know about a Man... 


by 


Straight Bourbon Whiskey 


that he realizes that wars © Sy, 
are not won by money alone, 
but by men 
books and games for relaxation!... 
that he knows how important 
relaxation is on the home front 
and makes the night thrilling 


sending her flowers! 





that he is just as thoughtful 


in his el a whiske 


oice of 


and sends preferring one so mild, so fine 
it adds pleasure to his leisure... 


that he « ompliments his taste 


for the “First In Quality” 
4 by always serving Old S« henley, 


America’s Mildest Bottled-In-Bond! 





8OTTLED IN BON? 
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WD SCHENLE 


Seapht Bourt ” Nh 


Furs by Jaeckel, New ¥ 


100 Proof — This whiskey is 6 years old. Stagg-Finch Distillers Corporation, New York City 
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[TI NE IN! SCHENLEY’S ‘ CRESTA BLANCA WINE CARNIVAL WITH MORTON GOULD S$ ORCHESTRA, REFER TO YOUR LOCAL PAPER FOR TIME AND STATION] 
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